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THE SPANISH MONARCHY. re 
(PRE exiled, and imprisqned Republicans all over Euro 
are universally predestinarians, and one of the foremos 


of, their, that, every: sxisting, form, of eppres 
sion is providentially designed to wear out some sentiment 


that the French Empire is intended to exhaust. the unques-, 
tiohablé Bohapartism of the peasantry, | An Italian persnades 
himself that the tyranny which presses on central Italy has 
for) its \objeot ‘to Tdestray Ttalinn | faith) aud’ pridd! in’ the 
vacillations of the’ Ki ‘of: Prussta ‘are slowly sapping that 
ettered the energies of Germ ny, nd so ny times de- 
Nox ope.” With! « 


emocrat might maintain that the mission ‘of ‘Queen Tsa+ 


-ghy, impossible, in, Spain, 
country new to it under moré’ favourable circumstances. 
The people had. strane dnstingts of; liberty,-and they jh 
a remar advantage over their neighbours on the ot 
side of the Pyrenees in the fact that their most recent epoch 
of; glory :the period! of “a! suceéésifal’ ‘popular 
against absolutism and centralization. ‘At thé same time, 
they, were , greatly wedded the; monarchical, form, of 
roceed from unreflecting loyalt med tobe obvi 
by Which the title o 
the reigning dynasty depend on the right of the 
the experiment depended on the actions of two women, 
and) they ‘have ruined it by ‘a course of conduct’ which, 
if predicted beforehand, must ‘have been regarded as 
hideous chimera, , Contrary to; all probabilities, they 
contrived that the constitutional system shall be perpe- 
Kam With, cupidity, ,crnelty, treachery, and 
personal immorality ; and on the passing away of a govern: 
ment which no human power can render permanent, the 
Spartiards will ‘have to their between despotisnt 
and the democratic republic. Modern despotisms depend 
oh the loyalty of armies, atid can orlly, therefore, be transient; 
in the Peninsula:” A“ Républic—the last form of government 
which would ‘be attributed to Spain a\priorti—will probably; 
become possible by the exhaustion of all the others. as 
- The Court of Madrid looks, at the present moment, like a j 
grotesque tableau of the vices and meannesses of all ra 
and ajl_ times. In front is the Queen herself—a personagg 
all ages, becatise Tust’ and 
confined to no special epoch. The same_ characteristics 
in Bémirarnis, Messélina,' and Catherind 
e’ Second, and their most récent embodiment is this 


Bourbon Princess. The types of character about her hay, 
the old French Court. The Kune, like the Queens of the 
r, Lourses—for in the Palace at Madrid the male and, 
Pant net fervent, narrow-minde 
bigot, enslaved by his confessors, but possessed of an incj- 
“atid riiportance from his ‘power to lend 
intensity to his wife’s fits of remorse. The lady herself sins 
and reperits, ‘and’ sins agaih, like! a true ‘Bourbon ; ‘and, as ‘of | 
old; a pérfect ‘legion of priests is engaged in negotiating a 
compromise between her frailty and her superstition. What 
of alienated Church-lands shall be restored, in return 
for what amount of condonation of sin? Such is the knotty 
problem which distracts the chubby Abbés, polished Jesuits, 
and ‘dirty Capuchins who jostle swords and uniforms in 


Queen IsABELLa’s reception-rooms, just as they used to do 
in ‘the ‘long saloon’ at Versailles. “Meanwhile, love and 


$43 AL 


religion are again the mainsprings of politics. The Pre 


Minister makes a stand against some outrageous con- 
cession to Rome, and‘ next |morning he hears that tl 

Qupen has paid a visit to the Kine, and that he is cer-_ 
tainly to be dismissed. Or perhaps he learns from a spy 


tain ‘hanilsonie officer’ of the Royal Guard; and forthwi 
hurrics’ to the Palace to counterac 
the machinations of this masculine DuBaArry. 
with all these persenages who seem to haye stepped, into, 
life from tle paises of the French are, mi 
figures which are only in keeping with the present day. 
The General, guiltless of foreign service, who is tamper- 
ing, with, the military faith) of hig soldiers jin view 
another Revolution, is exclusively modern and Spanish. 


that General O’DonneLL has been closeted with cer- 
' or prejudice whi¢ itself to the establishment of th rit 
D for instance, believes 


Very modern, too, is the Court editor, who writes enthu- 
_| siastic loyalty, and denounces England and democratic con- 


spirgey all over the world; and equally waknowa to) 

age but present is the journalist, 
muzzled, who must write something because the Govern- 
ment recognises the liberty’ of the press, but doesn’t 
know. ,what to write | beeanse the Government will! not 
allow anything in particular to be said) And it is our Own 
generation which must be wate ar that vermin of spe- 
culators which, has flocked to, Madrid as. to, a mmercial 
Adullam. who has an project, 
everybody who has a doubtful patent, land-speculators, 
railway-speculators, and stock-jobbers, are all trying their 
chance in Spain. There is one more feature of modern 
times to be noticed, Over all this populace of rogu 
traitors, priests, and libertines, there b: a dull terror, 


a kind undreamed of in’ the last two centuries—that ever- 
present fear of ultimate popular vengeance, which seems 


to stand in the place of those visions of the world to come 
which, every now and then threw Louis XIV., and his great 


grandson, and the splendid nobles of their court, into ago-° 


nies of remorseful apprehension. 
In the midst of this chaos, the Spanish Government has 


to prepare itself for facing the most serious crisis which has 


oceurred in its foreign’ affairs since its loss of the Indies, 
In March next, the Presipent of the United States will be’ 
a statesman who has set his hand to a declaration that, if 
Spain will not cede Cuba, Cuba must, be taken from her by 
force. ‘Mr, BucHanan may not possibly be yery anxious to 
carry the Ostend Manifesto into effect.; but.in exaet pro- 
portion to the weakness of the Spanish home-government 
will be the pressure on him from without, and he is very 
much calumniated if| he is the man to resist the dictation of | 
any considerable number of his party who may think fit to 
clamour for the annexation of Cuba. In the eme 
which is almost sure to come, Spain, which has not a regi- 
ment to spare from home, nora steam-frigate to add 'to her | 
insignificant force in the Atlantic, can only hope to haye 
her magnificent dependency saved to her by the inter- 
position of the two Powers which keep the police of the 
world. England and France are the only two communities, 
in’ Europe ‘which, within living memory, have taken 
any single step not directly counselled by their individual 
interests; and it is precisely these two great Governments 
which the Queen of Sparn thinks proper.to insult by libels 
in her newspaper slights in What words” 
can do justice te the grotesqueness of the folly whieh, while 
the fate of Cuba is trembling in the seales, openly renounces 
the friendship of England and France, and declares its 
ference for the sympathies of the King of Napes and of the 
Emperor of Russia! If the Western Powers wish any 
revenge on Queen IsABELLA for the affected dread of their 
protection which she has been expressing, let them leave her, 
year hence, to the she has herself chosen—to the 
of Navi, who thas more than once succumbed to the 
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bullying of a single American captain—and to the Emperor 
of Russia, whose settled and very intelligible policy is to 
second the United States in every attempt at territorial 
aggrandizement. 


INCOME-TAX AGITATION. 


N agitation for the reduction of the Income-tax was to 
be expected about this time, and it is not improbable 
that the present movement may be successful. Several borough 
members have, with blameable precipitancy, already pledged 
themselves to carry out the wishes of their constituents ; and 
it must be admitted that there is a plausible primd facie argu- 
ment in favour of the popular demand. The Act of Parlia- 
ment which imposed the tax was undoubtedly intended to 
provide for its continuance during an entire financial year 
after the close of the war, neither the Government nor the 
tax-payers having thought of the technical distinction 
between the actual conclusion of peace and the ratification of 
a definitive treaty. The additional Malt-tax, imposed at the 
same time, and for the same purpose, terminates at an earlier 
period, in consequence of a mere difference of phraseology ; 
and the accident which postponed the ratification of the 
peace beyond the 5th of April ought certainly not to be 
allowed to determine a great financial question. 

When one of two parties to a bargain takes advan- 
tage of a casual oversight in the contract, his conduct 
is generally considered, according to the circumstances, 
either indelicate or dishonourable. Sir Tomas Browne 
held, ia answer to a difficulty of his own suggestion, that 
even in an Arctic summer a six months’ indulgence of 
anger would violate the prohibition against allowing the 
sun to go down on our wrath. If a schoolmaster, after 
promising a holiday on his birthday, informed his boys that 
they must wait till the next Leap-year to celebrate an 
auspicious event which occurred on a 29th of February, 
they would undoubtedly express among themselves, in 
the strongest language, their opinion that he was little 
better than an impostor. The accident that the ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris took place in April last was almost as 
exceptional and unthought of as a Polar midnight or an in- 
tercalated day ; and it is not surprising that the Government 
should be loudly warned against allowing another annual revo- 
lution of the sun to go down on its Income-tax. If the 
Crown and the nation were opposed in interest—if the tax- 
lost what the Treasury gained—if Sir 

EWIS were a schoolmaster, and the speakers at the recent 
meetings were his pupils—the analogy would be complete. 
No financial facilities or official interests would justify a 
sharp practice scarcely distinguishable from a breach of 
faith. But it is time to discontinue the childish fiction 
of an antagonism between the Government and the people. 
English kings no longer claim an exclusive beneficial 
interest in revenues jealously watched and limited by 
the representatives of the community. The Crown is, in all 
financial matters, the steward and trustee of the nation ; and 
the duty of the Ministers is at all times to estimate the 
amount of the public wants, and to provide for them by the 
method which may be found most equitable and least 
oppressive, The House of Commons is the final judge of 
the expediency of the measures proposed ; but the discussions 
on the Budget ought to be the deliberations of shareholders 
in a common stock, and not the contentions of litigants 
struggling for the ion of a disputed fund. If the 
directors of a bank had undertaken to raise or lower their 
rate of discount at a date which, by some oversight, proved to 
be uncertain, the question for their constituents would be 
not how far they were bound by their engagement, but 
whether a high or low rate of interest was, for the time, the 
more profitable and secure. 

Englishmen are not unreasonably proud of their fami- 
liarity with political and economical principles. The 
nonsensical doctrines of Continental prohibition, and the deli- 
berate sophisms of American protection, would be universally 
scouted in this country. A similar exercise of common sense 
would show that a nation, like an individual, is incapable of 
making a bargain with itself. If it is for the public interest 
that incomes should, for another year, be taxed at sixteen- 
_— in the pound, the demonstration that the people had 

een cheated into a concession for their own good would not 
render the maintenance of the existing Act less beneficial. 
On the other hand, it would be inexpressibly absurd to 
submit to an unnecessary burden because the framers of the 
Statute in 1854 made use of language which continued the 


impost for two years after the termination of the war. At 
present, the onws lies on the Government. The promoters 
of the recent meetings demand that the policy announced by 
the authors of the Act shall be carried out in substance ; and 
the mistake of the agitation only consists in treating a fiscal 
problem as a question of right and wrong. 

In some form, and at some time, the amount in question must 
be raised, although a portion of the burden may be deferred. 
The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER will be neither richer 
nor poorer in consequence of any decision at which the 
House of Commons may arrive ; for if the continuance of 
the tax is refused, he must still meet the public demands 
out of the public pocket. A permanent addition to the 
funded or floating debt would only substitute an annual charge 
for the payment of a principal sum. The expenses which 
the Income-tax is intended to cover are already incurred ; 
and fortunately no party, even in Birmingham, proposes a 
repudiation of the national liability to defray them. There are 
only three courses open to Parliament. The maintenance of 
the additional Income-tax, the imposition or maintenance of 
indirect taxes to the same amount, and the conversion of 
a temporary debt into a perpetual obligation, exhaust the 
possibilities of finance. Clamour and declamation, and 
imputations of official perfidy, however natural and patriotic, 
seem in the present instance to be somewhat irrelevant. 

It is not very difficult to prove that a high Income-tax is 
a grievance. Fiscal reformers and agitators enjoy a peculiar 
advantage in the unfailing sympathy of tax-payers. Only the 
most hardened politicians can resist the demonstration that 
any particular impost which may chance to be under discussion 
is the most unjust and oppressive article in the Budget. Mr. 
Cay .ey’s attacks on the Malt-tax stimulate the national thirst 
for beer. Mr. OLIverRA, in his turn, satisfies his audience that 
health and temperance demand an unlimited supply of light 
wines. Mr. MILNer Gipson proves that the duty on paper 
keeps the population in a state of invincible ignorance. 
There are even farmers who listen to Mr. Starrorp when 
he points out the hardship of the law which prevents them 
from growing tobacco in place of turnips. The stereotyped 
Ministerial formula, that the revenue will not admit of the 
sacrifice proposed, is in fact the only reasonable answer which 
can be given to such applications. Except in the case of 
indigenous tobacco, traders and consumers would be largely 
benefited by the removal of almost any existing duty or 
restriction. The advocates of tariff-reform have—as is, in 
fact, admitted by the Liverpool agitators in their published 
address—a common interest in maintaining direct taxation 
at the highest practicable rate ; but it must be owned that the 
opponents of the Income-tax are at leastas uumerousand zealous 
as any of the various competitors for relief. The visible and 
tangible operation of paying hard money to a tax-gatherer 
is still, notwithstanding the reasonings of economists, a more 
unpopular process than the contribution of equal sums to 
the revenue in the form of higher prices on tea, sugar, or 
beer. The absurd complaint against a tax which cannot be 
evaded is equivalent to a protest against compulsory con- 
sciousness of payment. The inhabitants of French towns 
would feel similar indignation if borough-rates were substi- 
tuted for the unjust and extravagant octrot on the articles 
which they consume ; and it is often necessary for statesmen to 
consult the wishes of the people in preference to the rigid 
rules of economy. 

In the absence of official information, it is impossible to 
judge whether the additional Income-tax for 1857-8 can be 
prudently abandoned. The CuHancexor of the ExcHEQuER 
may, according to circumstances, be justified in conceding or 
in rejecting the demand which will undoubtedly be pressed 
on his attention. In any case, however, it is the duty of the 
Government either to maintain the tax or to reduce it in its 
integrity. The whole body of tax-payers may fairly claim con- 
sideration for their wishes, as well as a careful regard to their 
interests ; but the selfish demands of classes and sections for 
exceptional preferences, or exemptions, ought to be met by a 
stern refusal, The loudest protests against the Income-tax 
have lately proceeded from those who derive the greatest com- 
parative benefit from the increase of direct taxation. The 
traders of the towns are interested far more directly than 
funded proprietors or landowners in the maintenance and ex- 
tension of free trade. The possessors of small incomes profit 
most largely by cheapness in the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption. It is true that prices have, for the last two or three 
years, maintained a high level as compared with former 
periods ; but it is evident that, but for the modern reforms of 
the tariff, they would have risen to an exorbitant rate. The 
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householder who spends roo/. or 150/. a year saves more than 
his quota of the Income-tax by the reduction or removal of 
the duties on bread, meat, tea, sugar, coffee, windows, bricks, 
and glass; and the demand for an additional and special ex- 
emption involves the utterly unsound principle of progressive 
taxation. Governments have no right to readjust the rela- 
tions of society, even to the extent of the per-centage which 
is levied to meet the public necessities ; and if the attempt 
were made, it would, after a time, be defeated by the con- 
sequent changes in prices and in wages. Financiers go 
beyond their province when they take any circumstances 
into consideration except approximate equality of assess- 
ment, and the practicability of levying a tax. 

The vulgar clamour for a distinction between permanent 
and precarious incomes has of course been revived on the 
present occasion ; but it is satisfactory to know that Sir 
CornewaLtt Lewis adheres to the doctrine which, not- 
withstanding the strange errors of the newspaper press, is 
held by almost all economists and statesmen. Any truckling 
to the popular delusion on the part of the Government would 
be the more inexcusable, inasmuch as the House of Com- 
mons will undoubtedly support the maintenance of equal 
taxation. The owners of fixed property, who already pay 
far more than their share of the common burden, are by no 
means likely to undertake a further liability for the benefit 
of the trading and professional classes ; and if they sacrifice 
their own rights on this occasion they will only have to 
blame themselves when bolder projects of confiscation are 
hereafter brought forward. 

If the Minister is prepared with a sound financial scheme, 
he may safely reckon on sufficient Parliamentary support. 
The House of Commons has never been justly liable to the 
charge of an ignorant impatience of taxation. The Income- 
tax will be granted for another year, if it can be proved that 
the continuance of the burden is necessary, or in a high 
degree expedient; but the Government will do well to 
abandon the claim of a vested interest in the tax on the 
ground of the limit casually imposed under the existing Act. 
On the other hand, the opponents of the impost may advan- 
tageously discontinue their complaints of official insincerity, 
and turn their attention to the comparative expediency of 
different forms of taxation. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


EOPLE are evidently beginning to think that our Foreign 
Policy requires looking after. Committees on Foreign 
Affairs are springing up in our great towns. They corres- 
pond with Mr. Urquaarr—they correspond with Mr. 
Cospen. They get inspiration from the one, and rebukes 
from the other. Even the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation, having failed in reforming anybody or anything, and 
not having succeeded in administering its own affairs, has 
now entered on a new field, and is sanguine as to the 
regeneration of Europe. 

We do not agree, as our readers are aware, with the general 
tendency of this amateur advice. We do not think that it 
is the “ mission” of England to raise up oppressed national- 
ities, or to trample down despots, though we hope and 
believe that ultimately freedom and good government will 
be obtained by the nationalities themselves. At any rate, if 
it is our business to accomplish the object rather than theirs, 
we must not at the same time go through the farce of calling 
for a reduction of the Income Tax from sixteenpence to 
sevenpence in the pound. Despots cannot be trampled upon 
at a lower figure than fourpence in the pound a-piece; and 
every one who conscientiously thinks it his duty to parti- 
cipate in the deliverance of Europe, must admit that it would 
be dirt-cheap at the money. Again, we do not think that 
Englishmen temporarily resident in foreign countries are 
entitled to break any or all laws which have no cor- 
responding enactment on our own statute-book, even though 
the creed of the patriots who preach this doctrine bears the 
alluring motto, Civis Romanus swm. Nor can we concur in 
the Manchester view, that, as in domestic, so also in foreign 
affairs, there is but one object to be kept in view, namely, 
cotton—cotton to get, cotton to sel]. It is not our opinion 
that Christianity, civilization, freedom, and public law, are 
all either secondary to, or summed up in, this single word. 

The present stir among bodies which are usually very 
quiescent on matters of foreign policy—and which have evi- 
dently, from the opinions they utter, and the axioms and dicta 
they lay down, scarcely ever thought on such subjects before 
— indicates a certain growing uneasiness as to the manner 


in which our rulers are conducting our affairs. For the last 
three years, all internal questions have been forgotten and 
absorbed in international questions ; and we shall not get out 
of this groovein a hurry. The broken state of parties makes 
the discussion of domestic controversies difficult. The House 
of Commons is not sorry to take refuge from subjects on 
which it is expected to act, in subjects on which it can 
only talk, and on which it is exclusively the business of the 
Executive to act ; and if constituencies are willing to accept 
fustian perorations about Italy, Hungary, and Poland, 
for sterling coin, why should members rack their’brains to 
unravel ditticulties about Church Rates, Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and Laws of Settlement—matters of which they must know 
something before they talk about them, and on which talking 
must lead, sooner or later, to voting 4 

The constitution of the Government itself has contributed 
to the creation and continuance of this state of things. The 
Prime Minister, whatever may be the materials of which his 
Government is composed, must always give the colour of 
his opinions and predilections to the whole Ministry. Thus 
Lord ABERDEEN’s policy was conservative abroad—liberal 
and reforming at home. That which was round and about 
him he saw for himself, watched for himself, and understood, 
At home, he moved with society in its new phases ; but 
abroad, things were too distant to compel his examination 
of the course and tendency of events, and his foreign policy 
was still coloured by the traditions of CasTLEREAGH and 
Wexuneton. Lord Patmerston is a man of too much 
energy, and of toc strong a will in matters on which he 
has an opinion, not to stamp his own character on the 
Administration which he leads. A Tory at home, he is a 
Liberal abroad—but liberal in words rather than in acts. 
No man alive is more sensible of the value and weight of 
phrases than the present Premrer. He knows exactly to 
what extent words are the representatives of action, and 
to what extent they can be made substitutes for it ; and 
he plays with the nation the same game that humbler M.P.’s 
play with their constituencies. A liberal policy abroad covers 
the want of liberalism at home; and of course that is a 
liberal policy which can be toasted at the Crown and An- 
chor, and which draws cheers from below the gangway. 

Every man, too, loves the weapon which he can most skil- 
fully wield. Lord Patmerston has passed his life in the 
Foreign Office. His early career in that department was 
eminently successful. The representative Governments of 
Belgium, Spain, and Portugal, were the creations of his 
hands. In conjunction with Russia, he out-manceuvred and 
duped France in 1840 ; and Englishmen admired the skill 
and coolness which he showed, though they began to wish 
he would not drive quite so near the posts. But, though 
his fortunes as a Foreign Minister then culminated— 
though, in intrigue, he afterwards met with more than his 
match in Louis Puuitippe, who avenged past defeats by 
triumphs won in Spain and Greece—his popularity suffered 
no abatement. In every subsequent event in every country, 
during troublous and eventful times, Lord Paterson, 
right or wrong, always played a prominent part—thick 
in the intrigues of every foreign Court, mining and counter- 
mining in every country where an English party could be 
propped up, or a French or Russian party pulled down. 
Master of the minutest details of his office, he possesses 
every material, and is skilled in the use of every 
weapon, that can be used in Parliamentary discussion on 
his own subjects. He has almost a monopoly of them ; 
and as he ruled Parliament in the Pacirico debate, so he 
rules his colleaguesnow. His Government is a foreign-policy 
Government. The necessity of the times, and the necessity 
of his own antecedents and present position, compel it. Upon 
subjects of domestic interest, he is usually of the opinion 
of the last speaker; but on questions of foreign policy 
he is the master, because he is master of the subject-matter, 
and he is admirably served by the ready pen, the versatility, 
and the pliability of the skilful diplomatist who holds the 
seals and writes the despatches of the Foreign Office. In 
this department, Lord Patmerstow is at home, and where 
he is at home, he is active, zealous, and energetic ; and if, by 
the policy he there pursues, he finds public attention diverted 
from domestic abuses in which he does not believe, and from 
remedies which he does not understand, he is very far from 
being dissatisfied with the result. 

It is clear, then, that the Government of Lord Par- 
MERSTON is, and necessarily must be, a Government of 
Foreign Policy. By his foreign policy his popularity has 


been attained, and by its ultimate results his Government 
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will be judged. He has virtually challenged public attention 
to that, and to that alone; for we confess we place no 
implicit reliance on the ATTORNEY-GENERAL’s announcement 
as to Church Rates and great Law Reforms. But it is 
evident that, if foreign affairs are to be our only affairs, we 
must give up’ all thought of self-government, together 
with all right to complain if things go wrong, unless we 
are prepared to look into these matters and judge of them for 
ourselves. We are not sorry, then, to see signs of inquiry and 
discussion. The Ministerial prints, indeed, are greatly shocked 
at such impertinent interference on the part of the uniniti- 
ated. Lord Paumerston and Lord CLarENDON must know 
best. “They represent public opinion,” and they are “ sailing 
before the wind.” If, however, they are sailing before the 
wind, the wind must be very variable, for we have seen 
shorter turns in the last few months—nay, in the last few 
days—than we ever remember in the manipulation of grave 
aflairs. Certainly, if sailing before the wind is all that is 
required of our State pilots—without reference to the 
direction in which it will take us, whether into port, or on 
a lee shore—we cannot be accused of being too exacting in 
our notions of statesmanship. If this be the rule—and we 
confess we see strong indications of it—it is clearly high time 
for sober men to be looking about them. Here we have 
been for three months cheering and hurraing our plucky 
Prive Minister, who won’t be humbugged, and can’t be 
bullied — who resisted, and was determined to resist, 
all the intrigues of Russia to re-establish a Conference, 
and to re-open questions long ago settled, and each and all 
as clear as daylight. We have half quarrelled with France, 
we have half quarrelled with Sardinia, for the sake of op- 
posing and thwarting the ({zar in this matter, and we have 
got Austria for a close ally instead; but it’s all right, says 
the 7'imes—never fear—we have got the man who will stand 
no nonsense, Yet, just as we are in an ecstasy of delight at 
so much firmness and so much spirit, we hear it quietly an- 
nounced that the Conferences are to open forthwith. 

Now, it may be quite right to refer to a Conference 
questions which may have arisen o2 the interpretation of the 
Treaty of Paris; or it may be right to reject all proposals for 
a new Congress, and to declare that such and such is the mean- 
ing of certain terms—that good faith can put only one in- 
terpretation upon them, and that to those terms, with that 
interpretation, Russia must agree. But both can’t be right. 
Firmness is a fine thing, and conciliation is a fine thing; 
but people may well be puzzled by a policy which seems 
to partake of neither quality, and which, to ordinary 
minds, appears a combination’ of blustering and running 
away. It is certainly worth while to look back at the 
principal events which have occurred in the conduct of our 
foreign relations since Lord PaLmerston became Prime Mini- 
ster and has exercised uncontrolled influence over the 
Foreign Office. Seen by the light of the transactions of the 
last month, our course at Vienna, at Washington, and at 
Naples affords matter for grave consideration ; and we 
shall take an early opportunity of examining the subject. 
We doubt whether such examination will justify the conclu- 
sion that this Ministerial principle of always sailing before 
the wind, from whatever quarter it blows, has invariably led 
us, or is likely to lead us, into positions conducive either to 
onr interests or to our honour. 


PRUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND. 


by head of the house of HoHENZOLLERN, the King of Prussia 
has a scintilla juris on his side when he claims the 
restoration of his sovereign title at Neufchitel. The objec- 
tion to his pretensions is founded on obvious reasons of 
convenience and expediency, and on the uniform recognition 
which has been accorded to accomplished revolutions. The cir- 
cumstance that the Prince of NeurcuaTet happens to wear a 
German crown cannot strengthen a claim which rests on pre- 
cisely the same ground with those of the Count of CHamBporp 
and the Count of Monremouin. The only difference is that the 
peace of the world is far more seriously endangered by the 
efforts of a foreign potentate than by the schemes of a land- 
less pretender. The war between the Crown of Spain and the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands lasted for sixty years, 
and involved all Europe in the quarrel ; whilst, if Purr II. 
had been only Count of Holland and Zealand, the struggle 
would have been finally decided in half the number of 
months. 

The occasion selected for asserting the BRANDENBURG pre- 


tensions has converted a plausible claim into a demand which 
is demonstrably wrongful. The King of Prussia has, in a 
certain sense, a right to recover his Principality, but he is 
assuredly not entitled to demand impunity for disturbers of 
the public peace. No statesman or publicist would pledge 
himself to the doctrine that private individuals are justified in 
rebellion against any existing Government. Insurgents, 
against even the most unbearable tyranny,’ conduct their 
enterprise at their own personal risk ; and it is not until they 
have succeeded in seizing the sovereign power, that they can 
affect to hold a legal position. The ancient English statute 
which protects from the penalties of treason subjects who 
pay allegiance to the actual King, is strictly conformable to 
natural equity and to the universal practice of modern times. 
Count PourTaces and his associates never even professed te 
act under a commission from the titular Prince, nor has the 
King of Prussta, up to this moment, avowed that the 
rebellion was undertaken by his authority. By every law, 
municipal and international, the prisoners of Berne are wrong- 
doers; and although an amnesty might easily have been 
secured by negotiation, it could not be honourably conceded 
in obedience to a peremptory demand. 

If Prussia and Switzerland are allowed to settle their own 
quarrel, the peace of Europe is exposed to little risk. The 
preparations at Berlin undoubtedly amount to a menace of 
war, but the armaments and the unanimity of the Confe- 
deration furnish a strong security for peace. There is only one 
real danger to be apprehended; and its nature is indicated 
by a statement that France is likely to occupy Neuf- 
chatel, while the Prussian expedition takes the safer route 
through Wirtemberg and Baden to Schaffhausen. If the 
paragraph in the Moniteur was not a mere outburst of irri- 
tation, it must have been intended to prepare the way for a 
French intervention. It is difficult to believe, however, that 
the King of Prussia can, for the gratification of a mere senti- 
ment, be a party to so wilful a violation of the policy which 
was deliberately adopted at Vienna. The restoration of the 
princely title to the House of BraNDENBURG was regarded by 
the Great Powers as a harmless formality ; while their serious 
object consisted in the union of Neufchatel to Switzerland, 
for the purpose of providing a tenable military frontier on 
the side of France. When the Monitewr quotes the treaties 
of 1815, and at the same time holds out a threat to Switzer- 
land, it well becomes German potentates to consider 
the territorial questions which are likely to arise. The 
title of Freprericx I. to the Principality was deduced from 
a family which had submitted for two or three hundred 
years to the adverse possession of a rival claimant. 
The defeated candidates in 1707 were subjects of France— 
within the present century a French Marshal reigned in 
Neufchatel for seven or eight years—and if the representatives 
of OrtEans-LonGuEVILLE have disappeared, the descendants 
of Berruier are still in high favour at the Imperial Court. 

It is not to be supposed that an expedition undertaken in 
vindication of the Prussian claims would be employed in 
making a Swiss Canton intoa French province ; but the mili- 
tary movements which are spoken of as possible might be 
represented as neutral measures undertaken for the mainte- 
nance of the balance of power. Casmmir PERRIER occupied 
Ancona on the pretext that Bologna was in the hands of 
the Austrians—LaMARTINE meditated the seizure of Savoy, in 
the event of CHartes ALBERT succeeding in driving the 
foreigner out of Lombardy—and Nicuonas I. proposed to 
compensate Turkey for the loss of her European dominions by 
compelling her to surrender Candia and Egypt to England. 
If a less daring policy were avowed in the case of Switzer- 
land, the King of Prussta would necessarily hold under French 
protection the dominions which had been once occupied in 
his name by a French army. It is not impossible that his 
own forces might be able to make their way by the Munster- 
thal and the Lake of Bienne into the disputed territory ; but 
the conquest, once effected, would be held at the pleasure of 
France. If, however, there must be a war, it is better that 
the dispute should be fought out on the spot, than that a 
third party should be invited or tempted to take possession 
of Neufchatel. 

The proposed occupation of Schaffhausen would be equally 
unjust and inexpedient. The Federal Government of 
Switzerland is not itself principal in the dispute, and 
the several Cantons are still more remotely responsible 
for the acts of one of their confederates. The attempt of 
PourTALes was directed against the local Government of 
Neufchatel ; and if it had succeeded, the insurgents must 
have recognised the paramount central authority. The pri- 
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soners are liable, at least in the first instance, to the juris- 
diction of the cantonal tribunals, and a doubt has been 
suggested whether the Council and Assembly at Berne have 
any constitutional right to concede the amnesty which has 
been so imperiously demanded. The invasion of Schaff- 
hausen to avenge an alleged offence offered by Neufchatel 
might create a precedent of some danger to Germany ; for a 
great and ambitious Power might hereafter occupy Rhenish 
Bavaria or Nassau on the pretext of a supposed provocation 
on the part of Prussia or of Saxony. The Congress of 
Vienna guaranteed and extended the neutral Federation 
which was interposed amidst France, Germany, and Italy ; but 
if the outlying district of Schaffhausen is exposed to hostile 
occupation, the lowlands of Basle and Geneva will never 
be secure against foreign interference. Already the servile 
mischiefmakers of Vienna are beginning to discover that 
Austria has, on her Lombard frontier, a long-standing quarrel 
with Ticino ; and despotism, paramount from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, would willingly advance its outposts to the 
very edge of the glaciers which were the original home of 
Swiss independence. That quintessence of human baseness 
which concentrates itself in the Assemblée Nationale, and in 
the other re-actionary French journals, is fermenting with 
the anticipation of a new encroachment on liberty and 
justice. The advocates of gratuitous iniquity —of oppression 
quand méme—are exhorting the European Governments 
to take the opportunity of suppressing guaranteed rights 
and immunities which are of course designated by the 
terms of anarchy and socialism. It is highly probable that 
the invitation would be accepted if the independence of 
Switzerland were not in some sort protected by international 
jealousies. Merrerxicu, Harpenperc, and CasTLEREAGH 
were not, in the common acceptation of the term, Radicals ; 
but it was unanimously considered, in 1815, that Switzer- 
land should be strong enough to protect her own neutrality. 

A general feeling seems to prevail that the Prussian 
Government cannot be in earnest. The very magnitude of 
the reported armaments indicates the purpose of a simple 
demonstration. When it was said that 135,000 men were to 
commence, within a week, their march across one of the most 
civilized portions of the Continent—when the names of the 
chiefs and of the divisional commanders were published, and 
when officers on leave were commanded instantly to rejoin 
their regiments—when arrangements were announced which 
might be appropriate on the eve of another Jena or Leipsic— 
public curiosity was but faintly stirred, while the funds indi- 
cated an exceptional susceptibility by a fractional decline. It 
is believed that the military preparations have but a diplomatic 
meaning, and that the failure of the mediation attempted by 
France cannot be finaland decisive. General Von der GRroEBEN 
has once before been named Commander-in-chief when the 
Prussian armies were ready for the field. In 1850, his more 
sanguine compatriots expressed their hope of future victory, 
after an unsuccessful campaign should have got rid, by death 
or fatigue, of a few old generals at the head of the list ; and 
the present reappointment is not regarded as preparatory to an 
internecine war. Schaffhausen may possibly be seized and 
occupied, but, unless the whole policy of Europe is to be re- 
vised, the integrity of the Confederation must ultimately be 
re-established. It is no imputation on the Prussian army 
to say that it will not be rash enough to penetrate into the 
interior of Switzerland. The latest rumour allows an inter- 
val of six or seven weeks before the commencement of the 
expedition, and the delay may perhaps have been inten- 
tionally contrived to give time for diplomatic action. 

The Federal Council will do well to persevere in the tem- 
perate course and in the conciliatory language which it has 
hitherto adopted. The recent difficulties have shown that 
Switzerland has as many enemies as neighbours, ready to mis- 
interpret or exaggerate any hasty expression. But the ex- 
pediency of referring the quarrel to arbitration, even if it is 
practicable, may well be disputed. Austria and Russia are 
out of the question—France has thrown up the task of me- 
diation in a fit of ill humour—England, though friendly to 
both parties, is regarded with suspicion by the despotic 
Courts, and, in this instance, is in some degree hampered by 
Lord Matmessury’s officious intervention in the dispute. 
The main objection to a reference consists in the nature of 
the controversy. There is no common standard by which ex- 
pediency can be compared with positivelaw. A neutral Govern- 
ment would necessarily recognise the King of Prussta’s 
titular claim, although no lawyer could be found to justify 
his demand for the impunity of the Neufchatel insurgents. 
The absurdity of leaving in the midst of Switzerland an out- 


lying fief of the House of BranpenBure, and the impossibility 
of maintaining a form of government universally odious to 
the people—questions, in short, of economy, of geography, and 
of common sense—cannot be referred to an arbitrator, unless 
both parties consent to entrust him with unlimited powers. 
The true solution of the difficulty must be obvious to all dis- 
passionate statesmen. It is desirable that some expedient 
should, without loss of time, be adopted, which may reconcile 
the Royal susceptibility with the independence of Switzerland. 
When the principle is once laid down, the details of the 
arrangement may safely be left to the good offices of a 
mediator. 

The public writers of Berlin are in error when they copy 
the vituperations against England which are the common 
staple of Parisian and Viennese journalism. All serious 
English politicians regard Prussia with feelings of goodwill ; 
and the best hopes of Continental freedom and civilization 
are connected with the prosperity and greatness of the 
Monarchy which represents Northern Germany. The Prus- 
sian Crown will not be poorer by a dollar, or weaker by a 
corporal’s guard, when the empty title of Neufchatel is 
abandoned or acknowledged to be merely nominal ; but the 
strength and independence of Switzerland are of vital import- 
ance to a Power which is the habitual rival of Austria, and 
at the same time the most assailable neighbour of France. 
Prussia ought, above all other nations, to recognise the 
political necessity of distributing territories with reference 
to political and strategic considerations. Freperick WILLIAM 
TV. reigns over half the kingdom of Saxony, part of the 
kingdom of Poland, the Bishopric of Munster, the Electo- 
rates of Treves and Cologne, and the Swedish dukedom of 
Pomerania, with scores of counties, baronies, and knights’ fees, 
in addition to his Marquisate of Brandenburg and to his 
secularised dukedom of Prussia. The greater part of his 
dominions is held by no other title than the assent of Europe, 
sanctioning the right of the strongest. Freperrick II. is 
still, with good right, reverenced as the national hero, because 
he first raised a purely German State to the rank of a great 
Power ; and his successor can feel no degradation in acknow- 
ledging the political expediency of abdicating a remote pos- 
session which Switzerland alone can defend against the am- 
bition of a foreign conqueror. 


NAPOLEONIC MUNIFICENCE. 


ACHILLE FOULD is certainly the gentlest monitor 
iV to whom a monarch ever listened; and if we may 
judge from the preface with which the Moniteur hasintroduced 
his rebuke to Imperial munificence, it would seem to have been 
accepted in a spirit of dignified humility by the Sovereign 
who may possibly have dictated the mild condemnation of 
his own excessive bounty. Christmas is a time when no 
one is disposed to quarrel with a little extra generosity, and 
in announcing the necessity of retrenchment, the official 
report gives a seasonable prominence to the Royal acts of 
munificence in which the Emperor Napo.eon has delighted 
to indulge. The picture is so gracefully sketched that it is a 
little cruel to scrutinize it over-closely. We have the Monarch 
scattering his gifts on all sides, with open-handed liberality, 
and the Minister almost lost in admiration of the generous 
impulses of his Royal Master, but still venturing his humble 
remonstranceagainst the indulgence of a virtue which threatens 
to cripple the resources of the State. Finally, the Emperor 
himself is presented on the stage, yielding to the hard 
necessity of restraining his feelings. The little drama 
is got up in the most captivating shape, and, if intro- 
duced on the stage, would tell wonderfully on the sensi- 
bilities of an audience with a taste for the melodramatic. 
In the moving representations which are in vogue at our 
transpontine theatres, a hero goes for nothing unless he 
throws about great green purses for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed, with a reckless liberality which scorns to count the 
cost. There is something in common between these buskined 
worthies and the Emprror of the French, which may be 
thought to detract a little from the sense one would otherwise 
entertain of their largesses. In neither case do the lavish 
gifts cost the donor anything. The green purse is loaded 
with counters ; and if the Imperial donations are of a more 
solid description, they cannot be said to impose any larger 
amount of self-sacrifice. A monarch whose Civil List is fixed 
by a power which he cannot absolutely control, may fairly take 
credit for the charities which he dispenses out of his private 
purse; but when the appropriations for the expenses of the 
Court are just what the Ewperor chooses to make them, it 
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is a rather ludicrous misnomer to dignify any application 
of them with the name of generosity. If the French people 
are content to pay the large demands made upon them 
to furnish the means for the Emperor's munificence, 
they at least may plume themselves on their liberality ; 
but it is only by a conventional fiction that the Royal 
dispenser of the public money can receive the honour due 
to a benefactor. The amount of the expenditure under 
this head is really startling. In the last year alone, 
about a quarter of a million sterling was absorbed, and a large 
part of this consisted of the first instalments of pensions and 
annuities which the Government stands pledged to continue 
in future years. ‘This extravagant outlay has, as M. Foutp 
reports, almost cancelled the surplus which the budget of the 
year presented, and we do not wonder that he should depre- 
cate the continuance of so large an expenditure for purposes 
not contemplated in his estimates. However embarrassing 
the demand for extra funds may be to the Minister who has 
to provide them, it does not appear to have interfered 
with the costly magnificence of the Court ; and the only 
consideration which need check the flow of Imperial 
charity is the danger of exciting discontent by an ex- 
penditure greater than the resources of the country can 
bear. Subject only to this one limitation, Louis NaPpoLEon 
may gratify his benevolence as cheaply as Mr. Lionet Rep- 
PATH was accustomed to indulge his charitable inclinations 
with the property of the Great Northern Railway. 

Putting aside all the affectation of generosity, there is 
doubtless good policy in the course taken by the Emperor, if 
only it be kept within prudent bounds. Hero-worship is 
more rife in France than even among ourselves, and it is 
essential to the security of the throne that its occupant should 
continue to be the hero of a large section at least of the 
country. There is no way in which this character can be 
maintained so easily as by traversing the country and scatter- 
ing unexpected gifts among the victims of casual calamities, 
or the families of those who were connected with the 
glories of the First Empire. In life, as in fiction, the 
great ideal of a Frenchman is the man who goes about like 
a little Providence, redressing all the irregularities which 
may occur in the natural course of the world’s affairs. If 
a man’s house is carried away by a flood, the Emperor 
restores it. If workmen are out of employ, the Emprror 
knocks down half Paris, and builds it up again to 
create a factitious demand for labour. If corn is dear, 
the Emperor regulates the market for bread. If butcher’s- 
meat grows scarce, the Emperor steps in and provides for 
the supply at what he may -please to consider an ade- 
quate price. The laws of nature and the vicissitudes 
of seasons are all expected to be subdued by his omni- 
potence, or at least controlled by his wisdom. It is the 
same with his charities, and any one who can make 
out a case of hardship—especially if he happens to be in 
any way associated with the NapoLeon dynasty—considers 
that he has a sort of right to be relieved by the extraor- 
dinary interposition of the Imperial power or bounty. By 
making a dexterous use of this feeling, the Emperor 
has probably succeeded in adding considerably to the ranks 
of his enthusiastic admirers. The Lyons inundation alone 
supplied him with an opportunity for an investment 
which may probably have produced satisfactory returns 
of popularity. The only difficulty in the way of such a 
policy is the commonplace but insurmountable one of its 
excessive cost. When it comes to be generally seen how 
large a sum is annually laid out in the purchase of per- 
sonal popularity for the Emperor, a revulsion is not un- 
likely to take place in the minds of the tax-paying public, 
which may more than counterbalance the advantages gained 
in particular quarters by ostentatious acts of so-called libe- 
rality. You can’t always rig the market in one direction 
without risk of reaction. The system which has been so 
freely acted on by the Emperor is, no doubt, capable of doing 
good service to himself, but it requires some skill and 
moderation in the working ; and if we were to say that it has 
been rather recklessly pursued, we should probably mean 
pretty much what M. Foutp intimates, when he “ feels it his 
duty to lay stress upon advising the Emperor to keep his acts 
of munificence within bounds.” The financial necessity of 
the case will probably back up M. Fou.p’s counsels with the 
most cogent of arguments ; and the Emperor may find him- 
self compelled, however unwillingly, to restrict his operations 
in the popularity market, lest his speculations for a rise 
should have the opposite effect to that which they were in- 
tended to produce, 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. 


HENEVER a British Consul takes a false step, the 
Foreign Office makes it a point of honour to support 
him. The practice is recommended by ancient traditions of 
government, and, toa certain extent, by common sense ; but 
if, as an invariable rule, every extravagance of which British 
agents may be guilty is to be backed up by menaces from 
home, the whole power of England is virtually placed at the 
arbitrary disposal of a class of men of whom we will only say 
that they are not fit to be entrusted with so large a responsi- 
bility. Half the quarrels among nations grow out of the 
tenacity with which they maintain the pretensions even of their 
least important and least judicious servants. The nearest 
approach to a war with France which this generation has seen 
arose out of a miserable squabble between the French and 
Englishagents at Tahiti. The Crampton difficulty was another 
instance of the complications which an over-zealous fune- 
tionary ean create. Our Consul at Pernambuco, too, has 
cleverly contrived to get us into hot water with Brazil, a 
country with which we had till recently maintained relations 
of the most cordial character; and an angry diplomatic 
discussion has consequently been carried on about a matter 
which need never have led to a dispute. Every official has 
undoubtedly a right to expect the countenance of his 
Government as long as he is allowed to remain at his post ; 
but this might easily be given without importing into the 
correspondence of the Foreign Office and the action of the 
Government all the intemperance which a subordinate agent 
may choose to display. 

The history of the Brazil affair is worth studying as a 
specimen of the way in which an energetic Consul can em- 
broil us even with our best friends. It appears that certain 
Portuguese slave-traders, who had been driven out of Brazil, 


have been endeavouring for some time, in combination with 


some American shipowners, to re-establish the traffic which, 
since the year 1852, has been completely suppressed through- 
out the Brazilian empire. The enterprise has not been very 
successful, for the first venture ended in the capture of 
an American slaver, the Mary Smith, by the Brazilian 
authorities, who were duly complimented by our Government 
on the zeal and activity which they had displayed. Some 
other projects of a similar kind seem to have been aban- 
doned as hopeless ; but in July, 1855, rumours were afloat 
that an attempt was about to be made to run a cargo of 
slaves on the coast near Rio Formoso. Two Brazilian 
cruisers, which were immediately despatched to intercept the 
expected slaver, were unable, up to the month of September, 
to find any evidence to justify the report ; and the English 
steamer Rifleman was equally unsuccessful in a cruise for the 
same purpose. On the 11th of October, however, when the 
suspicions that had been entertained were in a great degree 
lulled, the slaver made her appearance in the Bay of Sering- 
hem. At the moment, there was no military force on the spot, 
and the police seems to have consisted ofa single officer, hold- 
ing what is described as an honorary office, under the title of 
Delegate of Seringhem. This gentleman, Colonel Drummonp 
by name, was one of the large proprietors—the class chiefly 
interested in restoring the slave trade. He enjoyed, 
however, a high anti-slavery reputation, and when the 
offending vessel thrust itself into his immediate neighbour- 
hood, he summoned a detachment of soldiers from Rio 
Formoso, and captured the ship with 162 negroes on board. 
The captain and crew, having been warned in time, made 
their escape, and thirty-eight of the unfortunate blacks were 
also carried off before the seizure was effected. Colonel 
Drumnonp at first became quite a hero, and was rewarded 
with the official praises of the Provincial Government. 
Moreover, Mr. Cowrrr, the British Consul at Pernam- 
buco, wrote an account of the transaction to the Foreign 
Office, and was instructed, in case he should be satisfied 
of the accuracy of the facts which he had reported, to 
convey to the Colonel the thanks of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

Brazil, like our own country, has a free press, and very soon 
after the occurrence at Seringhem, the local opposition journals 
were filled with accusations against the Governor of Pernam- 
buco and the Chief of the Police, to the effect that they had 
favoured the attempt of the slaver and connived at the abduc- 
tion of the thirty-eight blacks. All these charges were adopted 
by our zealous Consul — whether on sufficient groundsor not we 
are unable even to guess, inasmuch as the published correspon- 
dence on the subject omits to state the reasons whieh he may 
have had for his suspicions, The Imperial Government at once 
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instituted a judicial investigation, and offered a large reward 
for the restoration of the missing negroes—the result of 
which was the’ recovery of about half the number, who 
were immediately set at liberty, together with those 
who had been rescued from the ship. In the course 
of the inquiry, it was ascertained that, while awaiting 
the arrival of the soldiers, Colonel DrumMonpD had entertained 
the captain of the slaver at his own house; and a prosecution 
was commenced against the Colonel and his son for 
conniving at the captain’s escape, as well as against some 
other persons suspected of complicity in the affair. This 
account, on the face of it, looks straightforward enough, but 
Mr. Cowper sent home a story which, if true, gives a very 
different complexion to the affair. According to him, the 
Presipent of the Province of Pernambuco had purposely 
withdrawn the police from the district, in order to facilitate 
the enterprise of the slaver; and when the scheme had been 
frustrated by Colonel Drummonp’s interference, this gen- 
tleman was included in the indictment, for the purpose of 
suppressing the best evidence against the persons who had 
been concerned in the abduction of the slaves: All these 
charges were energetically denied by the provincial autho- 
rities; and, while Mr. Cowrer’s account is received as 
gospel at Downing-street, the Brazilian Government, acting 
on the same principle of supporting its agents, gives entire 
credence to its own officials. 

It would be absurd, in the utter absence of evidence, 
to pronounce any opinion as to which of these con- 
flicting stories may be the more correct ; nor do we complain 
that Lord Crarenpon should be disposed to rely on the 
opinion of the British Consul on the spot, rather than on the 
statements of the inculpated officers. But, considering the 
unquestioned good faith which the Brazilian Government has 
shown for some years in the suppression of the slave trade, 
it is impossible to justify the tone in which the Foreign 
Office took up a charge which certainly did not rest on any- 
thing stronger than general suspicion. From the first, it 
assumed that the local authorities whom Mr. Cowper 
suspected, must be guilty, and that Colonel Drummonp 
was a victim of interested persecution. Our Minister at 
Rio was accordingly permitted, or instructed, to threaten 
and bully the Brazilian Government in a style which even 
the English view of the facts is insufficient to excuse. Mr. 
JERNINGHAM’S note is about as insolent a document as 
was ever communicated to an independent State. With 
out the slightest reserve, he bluntly tells the Brazilian 
Government that, if it does not use its utmost efforts to dis- 
cover the real offenders—that is to say, those whom Mr. 
Cowper had accused—and to prosecute them with all the 
vigour of the law, British cruisers will exercise on the 
coast, and in the rivers and harbours of the empire, the 
watchfulness which the Brazilian officers neglect to use, and 
that British Courts will pronounce the sentences of condem- 
nation from which the tribunal of Brazils may be found to 
shrink. A magniloquent announcement follows as to the 
line of conduct which England will infallibly adopt to crush 
the traffic, if the Imperial Government does not compel its 
own authorities to do their duty. After a few more ame- 
nities of this description, the courteous despatch proceeds to 
remind Brazil of her pledges to suppress the slave-trade, and 
calls upon her to fulfil her engagements in the most 
honourable and complete manner, lest Great Britain should 
have recourse to such means as she has a perfect right to 
adopt. 

There are times when it is, no doubt, proper and neces- 
sary to use threats, though even then no harm is done by the 
adoption of a quiet and gentlemanly tone; and if there had 
been any sufficient grounds for accusing the central Govern- 
ment of connivance at the supposed crimes of its subordinates, 
something might be said in defence of the peculiar vigour 
of Mr. JERNINGHAM’s remonstrances. But it is admitted, 
throughout the correspondence, that the country to 
which this gentle appeal was addressed has all along been 
distinguished for the sincerity of its efforts to repress the 
slave-trade. Even the zealous Consul does not venture to 
question the honesty of the Imperial Government, and he re- 
serves all his attacks for the local authorities. The facts, 
indeed, speak for themselves. The handful of Africans who 
were taken out of the captured ship are the only slaves 
that have been brought into Brazil since 1852—the few 
foreign ships that have attempted to carry on the traffic 
having been captured, and the slaves set free. The laws, 
too, are as severe upon the subject as if they had 
been drawn—as perhaps they were—under the inspiration 


of an English Minister. The fidelity with which they have 
been executed ap from the fact that the trade has 
substantially to exist, and that foreigners who were 


suspected of hankering after its re-establishment have found 
it desirable to depart from the country. Brazil, in fact, is 
as decided in her anti-slavery policy as Great Britain ; and 
Lord Patmerston himself very recently declared in the 
House of Commons that the trade was extinct in Brazil— 
that those who were formerly engaged in it now employed 
their capital for purposes of internal improvement—and 
that there was generally evinced throughout the country a 
spirit of hostility to the revival of the traffic. At the very 
time, however, that he bore this testimony, our Foreign 
Office was still vindicating the threatening language of 
Mr. JERNINGHAM, and insisting on the truth of Mr. Cowper's 
suspicions, notwithstanding the absence of any evidence 
to justify them, and the steady denial of the Brazilian 
Government. 

But Mr. Jernryomam’s note was not, after all, the worst 
part of the insult; for, pending the prosecution of Colonel 
DrumMonp on the charge of having assisted the escape of 
the captain of the slaver, our Consul thought it a graceful 
act to offer to the accused the formal thanks of Her 
Majesty’s Government. However strong his conviciions of 
the innocence of the prisoner may have been, it would 
surely have been only decent to delay the acknowledgment 
of his merits until the conclusion of his trial. It is no 
wonder that the Government and the Chambers of Brazil 
should have shown a little sensitiveness at these repeated 
provocations ; but of course it is very foolish of them to feel 
annoyed, for, as Lord Ciarenpon informed the Brazilian 
Ambassador in London, our intention had not been to 
mortify Brazil, but merely to convey to the Government of 
that country a friendly warning as to the consequences of 
not acting with vigour at a moment when it was evident 
that attempts were being made in several quarters to revive 
the trade. 

We know now the language which Lord CLarenpoy thinks 
appropriate for a friendly warning, and we are bound to 
confess that it bears a strong resemblance to the precious 
balms which break the head. But we are really curious to 
know what course he would take if he did desire to mortify 
a foreign country. Should he ever be moved by any such 
spiteful feeling, we fear that it will tax his ingenuity to 
devise anything more effectual than a friendly beans 
conveyed by a JERNINGHAM, and founded on facts discove 
or imagined by a CowPEr. 


ROLLAND THE BRAVE. 


rT age of chivalry is revived. Even the legendary 
heroes start into life again. The Paladin and all his 
peerage reappear on the unromantic stage of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. “J. E. Rotuanp, Esq.”—a name new to the world— 
recalls the fabulous hero who, of late years, has only been 
remarkable for “the ribands in his shoes.” We are in- 
debted to the Morning Herald for a report of a meeting 
which, if it does not read much like the old ballad form 
of history, certainly shows a fonder hankering after 
legendary times than anything with which our prosaic age 
is familiar. The new Roncesvalles is the metropolis of 
the coal country, and Rottanp the Brave leads up a forlorn 
host, more valorous than fortunate, against another BernaRpDo, 
in the person of Lord Patmerston. The chief difference is 
that the elder Rottanp hewed out a breach in the Pyrenees 
for the march of his faithful chivalry against the paynim 
hosts ; while his modern successor stands in the breach to pro- 
test against the invasion of one of the realms of Manomep 
by a British “ force ordered on active service in the Persian 
Gulf.” The crusade, this time, is on behalf of the enemies 
of the cross. 

The new Ortanpo protests against the “ unconstitutional” 
inauguration of the war with Persia. There is, to be sure, 
a proclamation which recites that it is “under instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government that the Governor-General 
assembles the British force ;’ “but,” says Mr. RoLianp, 
“this proclamation is either waste paper or treason. In the 
QuEEN resides the prerogative of peace and war, and she can 
no more delegate it to a subject than she can,” dc. &e. 
This is intelligible. Rotianp would, consistently enough, full 
back on the time of CuarLemaGne—forgetting that, even in 
the romance legends themselves, CHARLEMAGNE was attended 
by what looks very like a Cabinet Council. Whatever ma: 
have been that great Empgnor’s prerogative, even in 
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anybody but the Ronsanv of the nineteentheentury would see 
that it would have been '‘a-very barren affair had ‘it’ not ‘beén 
backed by his Rryatpos, Roranps; and Or{vers.”’ 
however, does not fall back upon ‘the precédent which we 
should have thought would have first suggested itself. He is 
content with recalling to his audience “the condition of New- 
castle 500 years ago, if it weve negessary to enter into war 
with a foreign Power.” And very ¢nrious, according to Rot- 
LAND—not the ‘constitutional practice: in 
1356 :—“ Wrong having been stistained by the Quien, ‘repa- 
ration would be deniaided, not ‘by resident Aribaséador, 
but by a special envoy sent from England, because in’ those 
days we had not those noxious animals called, resident am- 
bassadors. On reparation being refused, measures would be 
taken to enforce it, by déstroying the publie and private’ pro- 


borough in England. You hereat Newcastle would receive 
a summons to assemble the whole of the :imhabitants, being 
freemen, to meet the Sheriff at the Guildhall, Your guilds, 
embodied each under its own banter; would ‘hear the’ procla- 
mation, and the Sheriff would ask your aid. Then you would 
either refuse or grant such aid, Then you ‘would ‘have a 
direct action on the Government... Now, mark the difference ;” 
and then follows a confused. sound of “ illegality—treason— 
impeachment— Panmerston.” | This ancient state of things 
RoLuanD proposes to revive. Inthe ame of the “ Newcastle 
Committee for investigating Foreign Affairs” —an institution 
with branches at Bradford, Sheffield, and Bristol, established 
for a similar praiseworthy pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties—a resolution is passed, calling on the QuEEN “to put 
herself in connexion with the people, and govern the State 
herself, under the advice of her Council and: the control of 
Parliament, instead of having the kingdom governed by a 
dictator.” The meeting further pledged itself “to bring to 
trial for their lives, before the Central Criminal Court, cer- 
tain of the officers—Colonel Ourram in particular—engaged 
in the Persian war,” the “said war being piratical, as, not 
having been proclaimed in the Privy Council.” And it finally 
declared that “every life taken in that war. was murder, and 
every one consenting to that life being taken was stained 
with murder.” moth fil 
ROLLAND isa political philosopher. With the Abbé Sreyes 
and other theorists, he cannot widerstand a State drifting 
away, like the England of the present, from its theoretical 
definiteness and precision, The | existing English Consti- 
tution defies his powers of definition and_ classification. 
will have consistency, He cannot understand 
a king who is no king. A Privy Council whose 
tion is not to’ give advice is an abomination to ‘hima 
Cabinet is an unconstitutional’ innovation—a Premier ‘is 
not even alluded to in’ Magna’ Charta ‘oy’ the’ Charter’ of 
Forests, Is a Governor-General, hé asks, récdgnised in ‘the 
Bill of Rights?, As to “Her, Majesty’s, Government,” 
there is Court. in, the kingdom which. will recognise 
its corporate, existence, The Queen,” ‘says. this. great 
lawyer, “and her prerogative: are recognised) by: law?+— 
and a very curious definition of prerogative’ he’ proceeds 
to give. “The very word prerogative (pre-rogatio)''in- 
dicates an asking—and that asking before anything is done ; 
but ‘the Government’ is a'‘name unknown toiour law. Of it 
the Constitution knows nothing: To. speak of instruetions 
from Her, Majesty's. i legal therein 
the treason—+the Persian war is |treason.”.) Now,| without 
discussing an etymology of :“\prerogative” which: seems) to 
imply that it only means’a power ‘to ask the con- 
sent, we frankly accord’ to Mr. all his’ technical 
objections. The British ‘Constitution, as we see it actaally 
at work, is, no doubt, one huge inconsistency. Her Majesty’s 
Goyernment is a; logical entity, unknown..to, the law, and 
the Premier is an unconstitutional, fiction. But, to what a 
curious state of things we should: hé.»reduced under ‘a political 
system worked according to RormiAnp ‘and tlie letter of the 
law! Let us endeavour to realize the réyime* whieh Mr. 
fatich ‘adinires:’ "First, we ‘have! the’ QueEy, 
without a Government or a Ministry, couvoking the Most 
Honourable Privy Council the mild wisdom of 
his Grace the Primate and Alderman Fnyyis—and declaring 


her conviction that she has. suffered grievous wrong at tlic | licism 


hands'of the Shah of: A:special envdy:isisent from 
England, ‘who; of coursd, travels: as‘ Manco Poxo travelled 
hundred years ago. “On reparation ‘being’ refused,” 
destroy the ‘private aiid public 
property, of Mending gland 
“as far as we are aware,, one kox..of rhubarb, on 
very) dilapidated .Mussulman at, the corner, of) St. 
Oburchyard,| Lord Oranwort# tis then ‘consulted, anid,| 
peril of “his -head’++the' ‘seeurity: and the being, 
in’ this ‘case; “equally wéighty-advises that’ a’! belli 
has Privy Couhdil’ is! again” convoked, ‘arid 
‘our’ right aiid right. wall-béloved: in 
Then comes the ceremonial dear, to heart, The 
grey-baixed Sheriffjsummons the burghers and theix guilds 
to the Conymon Hall; and each doughty/ company of Candie- 
makers! ‘and “Lorimers, ““embedied! under its ‘own banner,” 
either grants” or réfuses its’ ‘aid.’ Here is the British Con- 
stitution’ faivly” at work here’ prdictice’ eongisteint with 
theory," This ‘is plain’ ‘sailing. horisehse 
about Her |Majesty's Government, ‘or’ Her, Majesty's ad- 
visers, or her, High Court. of Parliament,) or .Cabinets,.,or 
Premiers, but a mice, easy machine—Queen, Privy, Council, 
the Sheriff, andthe Guilds.-o The! theory as.com- 
plete 'as the’ angient ‘constitution described in: Damiel— 
the king; the princes, 'govertiors, ‘the 
eotiheillors, the sheriff, and al th rulers of the’ provinces” 
The Newcastle Meeting further, resolved, hat e 
Cabinet Council, after Priyy Council, 
the Crown, and. the | Parliament, has, abdicated, in‘ favour 
a single wan, who is, im’ consequence, thé: dictator of 
England, and! who} in the’ plenitude’ of ‘his !irresporisible 
and lawless power, ‘hias sent out’ an’ against 
Persia. which is ‘piratical,” “It is’ astonishing what. 4 
Tétat we have passed through without knowing it, "We must 
surely be living under Heyry IX, or Henzy It 
consolation, however, to know that our Rome has its, Baorus, 
and that Tower Hill and the block are in ‘the: distance: 
LAND has pledged himself to “do his utmost to bring the eom- 
mander of the pirates to trial for his life.” This is an intelligible 
issue. We liad expected very'lively debates dnd anxious ‘in- 
quiries in Parliament about papers and negotiations, but an 
xppeal to the Central Criminal Court is a good deal simpler, 
and promises to be much more amusing. OvuTRAM hanged for 
piracy, and Pasmersron indicted as an accessory hefore.the 
fact for murder, would be a sublime vindieatiow of the; law 
of nations, anid of the indefeasible rights of the Bargher Guilds 
and the Sheriff of Neweastle.’ And when the-Neweastlé Asso- 
ciated Committed fox inivestigating Foreign ‘A fiiirs shalt have 
obtained this success, we suggest the revival, not of the New- 
castle of 1356,,but, of a much more ancient state, of things— 
of those good eld days when, a herald was! despatehed inte the 
dominions: of an. offending potentate, for! the sublime pm 
of flingitg ‘a! spear into hostile country,: and “when, ‘as 
orice-happenédin this'very Persia) he for his pas. 
‘To this. special ‘euvoyship, Mr. Rotax already 
blished unquestionable claims. 
OTL oy OF 91947 IO 10 2TBSY od] 
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of thé ‘Cambridge Dssays' recently 'publishe 
The Protestant Chard ‘Religious ‘Liberty in’ 'Prance!” 
Tlie author collects, ‘anid states! it a clear and wnpretending 
ner,'a number of facts’ which will be welvonied by Pngtish readers 
‘as iMustrating the of religious'liberty in the first Con- 
tinental nations. Tn readinig ‘this’ essay,'or in giving a sketolt of 
‘its contents, it is only with ‘the'external history of Protestantism 
in France’ that we are concermed.' put aside all the ques- 
tions to whith the position of Protestantism Romans Catholic 
‘eountry naturally ives rise.” We forbear to ask how fitr'this oreed 
js ‘adapted to the Celtic mind, or what'is°the 
of the Frerich as’ distinguished’ from other forins ‘of | Protes- 
‘tantism! There ‘edn be no’ doubt that’ Protestantism” has had 
“very sinvere adherents in Prance'since the'days of thé Reforma- 
tion. During) the present century, it has ually made its wa 
to something lke  sceure ‘and |independes 
‘tinies its external existence has been fully recognised~at' other 
‘times been ‘seriously threatened. Et only ven 
‘slowly ‘that’ a desire’for rehgious liberty’ -penttrates ‘into 'the 
mind of any nation, and in' France it has ‘had to: meet othe 
bitter opposition “ofan ill-educated clergy ‘und’ indifferent 
people. Still it has gone on, with a strength very: slowly; bat 
-suvely inereasing, But. its +h ‘teaches nothing s0plainly as 
the fallacy of the:proposition. so leng: current; that persecution 


‘and opposition ave siiréto defeat their own objecta. RomanCatho- 
i has beenvery successful in its attempts to extinguish the here- 
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perty of the offending’ potentate’ that: amght be: in this 

realm. ‘That being’ msufticient; it'was necessary to’ consult 

the Lorp Crrancetor, who, at the peril of his ‘head, having 

= given advice, the Sovereign would ‘assemblé his councillors, 

—— and after setting forth his grievances, would, with, them as : 
= attesting witnesses, conclude with a, declaration of, war. 

a, This declaration. would have, to be, proclaimed,in every 
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tical creed in France, and it is only because the State refuses to 
let the Church work its will, that Protestantism exists at all. 
The State, or rather the Government, is influenced by certain ideas 
which are more or less akin to Protestantism, but which in 
France were not derived, except in the most indirect way, from 
the French Protestants. Western Europe is so much bound up 
into a whole that the rulers of one State cannot escape from the 
influence of ideas prevalent in adjoining States ; and thus a Roman 
Catholic power of Western Europe is prevented by the influence 
of Protestantism, triumphant in other countries, from carrying 
the principles of Catholicism to their ultimate issue. But so far 
as persecution is permitted it is extremely successful, and at this 
moment France, which is so much more exposed to the in- 
fluence of Protestantism than any other Catholic country, has 
only attained to a very moderate degree of religious liberty. 

There was an almost exact period of a century during which 
Protestantism was entirely forbidden in France. The edict of 
Nantes was revoked in 1685, and in 1787 Louis XVI. promul- 
gated an edict by which Protestants were restored to the enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights. On the Revolution breaking out, the 
National Assembly proclaimed that all citizens are equal in the 
eye of the law; and in 1790 the Constituent Assembly attacked 
the Catholic Church itself, by decreeing the civil constitution of 
the clergy, and a law, still in force, was passed by which an 

rson who should prove his descent in either line from a F tee | 

otestant refugee was entitled to resume the rights and privi- 
leges of a Frenchman. In 1802, when Napoleon restored the 
Catholic as the State Church, he promulgated the law that has 
since mainly regulated the affairs of the Protestant Church. The 
general character of this law is to put the Church in the hands, 
and under the control, of the Government. It is laid down that 
no doctrinal decision or confession shall be published without the 
assent of the Government. The whole superintendence of the 
Church remains with the Civil Power—that is, with the Council of 
State and the Minister of Public Worship, who are invariably 
Catholics. The internal government of the Reformed Church is 
intrusted to pastors, local consistories, and synods. For 
every six thousand souls there is a consistorial church, 
and. five consistorial churches form a synod. The con- 
sistory is a board generally composed of twelve elders, besides 
the pastor or pastors; and the president, who is always the 
senior pastor, is the sole channel of intercourse between the 
consistory and the Government. Above the consistories are the 
synods, composed of the delegates of five consistorial churches, 
each of which sends to the synod one of its pastors and one of 
its elders. The synod can only meet in the presence of the 
prefect or sub-prefect of the district, and by the permission of 
the Government, which, as a matter of fact, has never yet been 
granted. The provisions of this law do not seem to English 
readers very favourable ; but still, as compared with what existed 
spemanny to the Revolution, the oO was great. Personally, 

apoleon was inclined to befriend the Protestants so long as 
they gave him no trouble; and he is said to have uttered, in the 
presence of a deputation of Protestant pastors, the following 
remarkable words—“ If any one of my family, being my succes- 
sor on the throne, should tamper with religious liberty, I autho- 
rize you to brand him with the name of Nero.” Many Protes- 
tant communities were without places of worship, and the 
Emperor granted them pores assistance and churches—in 
many instances, old churches which had become national property, 
and were not required for the Catholic worship. The Protestants 
were placed in every meet on a thoroughly equal footing with 
the Roman Catholics, and itis not, therefore, a matter of surprise 
that the downfall of Napoleon was regarded by them with dismay. 

The years of the Restoration were years, to the French Pro- 
testants, of constant suffering and humiliation. At Nismes and 
in the surrounding department of the Gard, the greatest excesses 
were committed by Catholic fanatics, and the persecution was so 
fierce as to yield with the utmost difficulty to the tardy efforts of 
the Government to restrain it. In 1819, a statement of the 
facts was made by the Minister of Justice to the Chamber of 
Deputies ; but the ultra- oy party was too strong to permit 
any redress being granted, or any security obtained for the 
future. The feeling, however, of indignation excited by the 
wrongs to which the Protestants were subjected, went deep into 
the breasts of many, and it was a source of general satisfaction 
that, at the end of the same year, the decision of the Court of 
Cassation was announced, which declared Protestants, refusing 
to take part in Catholic ceremonies, not liable to fines for their 
non-compliance. The Charter of 1814 had placed all the forms of 
worship on a footing of equality before the law; but, as it made 
Catholicism the State religion, the ultramontane party attempted 
to treat the ceremonies of the Church as State ceremonies, in 
which all good citizens would be bound to takea part. In 1825, 
they went a step farther, and passed the law of Sacrilege, whic 
openly set aside the principle of religious equality guaranteed 
by the Charter—its chief enactment being that the profanation of 
Catholic churches should be punishable with death, but that of 
Protestant churches only with imprisonment. This Act was 
not put in force, and it rather injured than served the cause of 
its promoters. 

The revolution of 1830 promised to be a new era of religious 
liberty, but it promised more than it performed. The Roman 
Catholic religion was no longer entitled the State religion, and 
Jews as well as Protestants were recognised by law, and their 


ministers permitted to receive stipends from the public treasury. 
And while the government of Louis Philippe was a really liberal 
one, all went on well. The Protestants enjoyed complete reli- 
gious liberty, and were able to maintain and extend their worship 
without molestation. But about 1836 a change was observable, 
and petty persecutions recommenced. The adversaries of the 
Protestants took advantage of a clause in the Penal Code forbid- 
ding the association for religious purposes of more than twenty 
individuals, except with the sanction of the Government; and the 
Court of Cassation held that this clause was not superseded b 
the Charters of 1814 and 1830. Soon after this decision was m 
known, several Protestant places of worship were invaded and 
the worshippers outraged and insulted. Petitions for a change 
in the law were presented to the Chambers, and in 1844 these 
petitions were so numerous that the question was taken up in the 
Chamber cf Deputies, and in spite of the efforts of the Ministry 
of M. Guizot, a majority pronounced in favour of the introduc- 
tion of a final and satisfactory measure to secure religious liberty. 
But the Ministry never proposed the law, and one of the last 
events of the régime of Louis Philippe was the condemnation of 
a pastor in January, 1848, for holding religious meetings without 
authority. 

The Republican constitution of 1848 provided for religious 
liberty in the most precise and careful terms. But after the 
coup d'état, the clause of the Penal Code was restored, and de- 
clared applicable to public meetings of every description. There 
was no appeal, nor was there any free press or public speaker to 
criticise the change. A new crusade broke out, and was especi 
violent in the Haute Vienne. The Prefect caused all Protestant 
places of worship and schools to be closed, and ordered the gen- 
darmerie to prevent by force the Protestants from holding their 
meetings. But the love of their religion was too sincere for 
them to submit. They met in woods and secluded hollows ; 
“and thus,” says Mr. Waddington, “the assemblées du désert 
were once more renewed in France in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and at a time when not one Frenchman in a 
thousand would believe the thing possible ; for in France every 
one believes in the existence of religious liberty, except Govern- 
ment and the priests.” At last the Protestants resolved to send 
a memorial to the Emperor himself, and it was favourably re- 
ceived ; and he answered, through the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, that “his intentions would be ill understood if meeti 
held with a sincerely religious object were to be interdicted wi 
out serious motives.” The answer of the Emperor was commu- 
nicated in November, 1854, but it was not till the spring of 
1856 that Protestant worship was re-established in the Haute 
Vienne ; and to this day the schools have remained closed. In 
nearly all the other parts of France, where similar aggressions 
have been made by the Catholics, the — to open new 
places of Protestant worship is still refused, and there seems no 
prospect of its being accorded under the present Government. 

“Such,” says Mr. Waddington, “is the history of religious 
liberty in France, from its commencement in 1789 to the present 
day. In the course of those sixty-five years, the Protestant 
Church has steadily advanced; and it not been for the 
jealous hostility of the Catholic clergy and authorities, it would 
undoubtedly have acquired a much greater extension.” Nothing 
can be more evident than that in France, as everywhere else, 
civil and religious liberty go together. The present Emperor is, 
in a certain sense, the representative of civil liberty—he is not 
the mere slave of the reactionists; and accordingly the Protes- 
tants are as well treated by him, as by any of the rulers of 
France, who have not, like Louis Philippe in the first years of 
his reign, been under the immediate pressure of revolutionary 
control. Men who are at once sincere Roman Catholics and ar- 
dent lovers of liberty, see that the State can never be free unless 
religious liberty is secured. The Due de Broglie, for instance, 
has always been foremost in defending the cause of the Protestants. 
When the education, to use the term in its widest sense, of the 
nation is sufficiently advanced to it such men to attain their 
legitimate influence, the triumph of religious liberty will be 
complete. 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH, EDINBURGH 


EK DINBURGH is occupied just now with a question of no little 
antiquarian interest. Nearly four centuries back, in 1461 or 
1462, Mary of Gueldres, the widowed Queen of James IT., com- 
menced in his capital a Church to serve more especially for her 
own sepulture. The style adopted was of course Gothic, and as the 
edifice stood in Scotland, the forms were, as might be presumed, 
those of the continental Flamboyant, which, in the Northern 
ee of the island, prevailed to the nearly total exclusion of the 

erpendicular of England. The nave was never erected ; but the 
apse, the stone-groined choir and aisles, and the transept, com- 
bined to produce a whole valuable to the antiquary, the archi- 
tect, and the landscape-seeker—standing as it did in one of the 
deep valleys of a most pict ue city. Trinity College Church 
was long a special treasure of old-world Edinburgh. At last, ten 
ears since, it came into rude collision with new-world needs. The 

orth British Railway took ion of that very valley as its 
terminus, and ere long coveted the site of the Church for 
additional station-room. The Corporation of Edinburgh, headed 
by its then Lord Provost and now M.P., Mr. Adam Black, was 
laudably anxious to save the venerable relic, and—if it must be 
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pulled down—to impose upon the iconoclast y the reason- 
able burden of rebuilding: it elsewhere. The company, in the 
imterest of its poeket, was equally anxious to shirk the duty. 
The two parties came into conflict, in the session of 1846, 
before a Committee of the House of Commons—the Co: on 
personally represented by the excellent Lord Provost, the Com- 
pany by the awe-inspiring presence of John Talbot. The: re- 
sult, according to the recently-published and concurrent evidence 
of the Lord Provost, who urged the claim, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
a member of the Committee, and Mr. Pringle, an independent 
M.P., was that the Committee, in the ‘interests of art. and 
history” (as one of those writers words it), passed a clause in- 
tended to enforce the rebuilding of thechureh im faesimile on some 
other site. The clause was couched in unambiguous phraseology, 
as it ordered “ the same form and model.” It offered two alter- 
natives—the Company might perform the work itself, or it might 
give the Corporation money to do it with. The latter alternative 
was chosen, and 16,000l.—a’ ludicrously ‘extravagant sum for 
anything but a restoration of the massive o'd structure—was 
handed over. 

Here our narrative ought to continue, after the model fashion— 
“And so the church, having been rebuilt, attracts the constant 
attention of the curious visitor.” nhappily, however, this 
termination is still (though we trust for no long period) matter 
of future history. The ration; being a changing body, has 
a tendency to ebb and flow in its artistic feelings, while the sum 
in hand seemed a large available contribution towards civic 
purposes. Accordingly, a pertinacious attempt has been made 
to affix to the clause a meaning which would fritter its strin- 
gency down to the absurd stipulation that the new Trinity 
Church should merely be a Gothic building of some sort or 
other, however cheap and paltry. In the meanwhile, the old 
church had been carefully glean, measured, and photographed 
—each stone, as it was pulled down, was marked—and a eom- 
manding site was procured on the Calton Hill for the renovated 
structure. The only thing wanted is to rebuild it, not merely in 
fucsimile, but actually, in great measure, with the old materials. 
‘The better feeling of Edinburgh, without political or religious dis- 
tinction, is not only favourable to, but eager for, the aceomplish- 
ment of this act, not merely of historical taste, but of good faith 
to the Parliament which passed 'the clause under which the rail- 
way was so heavily mulcted. There is, however, an opposition, 
hoth active and noisy, which has succeeded im earrying a large 
iuajority of the actual Town Council. The question is accord- 
ingly hurrying on to a crisis. Not many days since, a most 
influential public meeting was held, presided over by Sir W. 
Gibson Oraig, in the unavoidable absenee of Sir John MeNeill, 
and addressed by Colonel Mure, Mr. Patton; and other leading 
persons, at which the stron zest resolutions were passed in favour 
of the rebuilding, on every ground alike of honour and archeology. 
‘This expression of feeling, which — to have been conclusive, 
dias, however, been met by stormy debates and large majorities 
in the interests of vandalism _ stinginess, on the part of the 
enlightened municipality, against the opinion of the present Lord 
Provost. ‘The last resort is, of course, the fiat of the courts of 
iaw, and this, we are glad to believe, the advocates of right are 
prepared to invoke. 

We surely cannot be mistaken in anticipating at last a 
javourable result. It is inconeeivable that, at this time of day, 
the “modern Athens” can deliberately and corporately commit 
an act of besotted destructiveness worthy of the most ignorant 
time of the eighteenth century. It is inconceivable that it can 
cousent to place itself in an. unfavourable contrast with Glasgow, 
which is preparing most munificently to adorn with painted glass 
its grand Cathedral, which the Board of Works has recently re- 
stored. Let Edinburgh do its duty, and it will shame London, 
which has suffered the erypt of Gerard’s Hostel to go towards 
mending the roads at $ , in the interests of the Crystal 
Palace—which a few years since permitted the nave of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, to be demolished—and which now looks on 
while that deeply interesting Norman t, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield (the choir of a spacious and magnificent priory 
church) is mouldering in dirt and. degradation. All these 
are instances of apathy but little creditable to metropolitan 
taste. With the two latter, however, the Corporatio: has 
had nothing In ease, the Crystal Palace Com- 

ny was primarily to e, for, having received the crypt 
4 a state fib for rebuilding, it allowed the gift to. fall inte 
hands of ignorant workmen. No such palliation ean be found 
for the Corporation of Edinburgh if it persists in its most un- 
justifiable, not to say unscrupulous, course. Parliament delibe- 
rately recognised a paramount claim of art and history. The 
Railway Company paid, and the municipality accepted, a large 
sum towards the liquidation of that claim. Every material 
requisite stands provided for the fulfilment of the duty. The 
site is there—-so are the actual stones, needing only to i 
iitted together. However they may strive to disguise their poliey 
the advovates of repudiation will never persuade dispassionate 
men that their zeal comes from any more spiritual motive than 
that of wishing to make a lucky stroke with the odd thousands of 
which they are morally but the trustees. Such ways of dealing 
with money confided on honourable trusts may have been thought 
clever practice in quarters of which we have heard too much for 
the last two 5 but they never ean be otherwise than most 
disgraceful when resorted to by the municipality of a great city. 


THE ANCIENT, GLACTERS Or NORTH WALES” 
T the head of the vale of Nant Franéon; towering 
Ogwen and the high road from’ Bangor to ‘Capel ‘Curig, 
the sharp and rugged peak called Tryfan—the ‘most 
summit and the finest single mountain in North Wales.” Tt‘is 
separated by ‘a short, sharp ‘ridge,’ ranhing ‘neatly worthy “and 
south, from the ringé! of the two Glyders.’| ‘Tryfan is an irregular 
continuation of this ridge, terminatmg aan upon the Bang 
road, and formitig the western, asa’ spur of Glyder fo 
the eastern flank, of ‘the romantic and secluded valley kriown 
the name ‘of Ciym’ Tryfan. ‘The general’ level ‘of this 
considerably ‘higher than the road; from ‘vhich ‘it is little seen, 
and as the approach to it is over broken and boggy ground, its 
very existence is unknown to miiltitades of those who’pass 
day to day within a few niibutes’ walk of the spot, 
one of the in Wiles! (The! explorer; on rourdtig 
the shoulder of Tryfin, comes ‘suddenly upon a deep valley of 
gentle and tolerably regular-inclination, half'a mile wide, and’'a 
mile and a half long—fall) frony One to the other, of rounded 
and polished rocks of the most marked and characteristic aspect. 
They exist, not by the dozen nor by: the seore; but ‘by’ the 
hundred, and crop out from the moist turf ‘all: along the bottom 
of the hollow, and to the height of several hundred feet along its 
sides. They are found to nearly the sanie elevation: 
both sides of the valley, and above a well-defined line they cease 
altogether. | Sometimes they are mere rounded | 
through the turf and: peat, but many: of them are broadslabs 
walls of living rock, huadreds of feet in length, every corner and 
angle of which has been carefully and elaborately rounded ‘and 
lished off. Move perfect speeimens of the rochers ‘mowtonnés 
it would be hardly possible even to imagine. Below tlie level of 
the glacier boundary, a sharp rock is not to be found, from one 
end of the valley to the other; and the vast number of! the 
rounded knolls and shoulders, together with the general coinei- 
dence in their forms and in the directions of the polished surfaces, 
affords conclusive proof that they were subjected to the action of 
one uniform, regular, and constant force. The glacier which 
filled up this valley must have been, like the glacier of the Aar in 
Switzerland, remarkable for the evenness of its surface, and) for 
the uniformity of its motion. It must have been almost a 
normal glacier—for there are no sudden contractions of its 
channel, no anomalous elevations in its bed. The: direction 
of its flow must have been very nearly uniform, from‘ its 
origin, just beneath the ridge which connects Tryfan with Glyder 
Fach, to its termination in the broad valley which: the a 
Curig road pursues. Such a conformation is unfav 
alike to the development of a large moraine, and to the existence 
of that excess of pressure against the sides and bottom of the 
glacier channel which eauses the deepest striations of the peli 
surfaces ; and hence these indications cannot be expected to, be 
found of so striking and unmistakeable: a character -as in. the 
“Cwm Dyll,” the great hollow of Snowdon, with its i 
bed and contracted orifice, or inthe narrow outlet of the: 
of Aberglasslyn. Nor is the roek of a kind favourable to 
preservation of the minuter traces of glacier action. Still, some 
may be seen of a peculiarly interesting and instructive nature. 
The extreme regularity of the bed of the glacier, the unusual 
absence of all disturbing or anomalous: conditions, has given rise 
to the formation of strie of great length and regularity. | Some 
of those which score the rounded rocks on the southern flank of 


resting as the lines of stratification, and are crossed 
at right angles by the superficial markings caused by. pracy gd 
of, 


by the traveller from Meyringen to the Grimsel.... (4.5) 04), 
While one considerable glacier thus. poured from the eastern 

base of Tryfan, one of immensely Y greater extent-—so long, indeed, 

that it would bear comparison with many of the existing glaciers 


many mailes the valley of Nant Franeon. This glacier 
origin the romantic amphitheatre of rocks and, precipices which 


striated 
history of this glacier are to be found in considerable abundance, 
and of very characteristic forms and aspects, all along the wale 
of Nant Francon. No better specimen of. a socher mantounc 
veller who is descendin: valley, at the. bri j 
Lake Ogwen, and: within few feet of the 
aide, the rocks mse precipitously above the read, and the, 
must have been borne with great force against the wall oF wack 


| 
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: a | the valley are as much as fifteen or twenty feet long, or, even 

valley, similar definite strim.are to _ interseeting 

at different angie the lines of stratification.and cleavage, and the 

— furrows worn vy water, From the upper end of the valley the 

view is very striking, You stand upon the shore of that ancient 

——- sea of ice which has. now melted from the sight, and can define 

= with eesisies: the limits which bounded it on every side; and you 

aa look down upon a-succession of worn and rounded. surfaces which, 

ZZ though upon a smaller scale, are booty less curious or characte- 

_- ristic than the old glacier bed of the Hollenplatte, which is,cressed 

x or DW eriand-—streai i down to the north-west, or 

4 = * Twll Du,” or ‘ Devil’s Kitchen,” and extended. for. at, least five 

a miles down the valley towards. the on whieh Bangor mow 
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which there hesked. its, progress and altered its direction. 
Although the rock is not PF a very durable kind, it is conspi- 
cuously rounded to a height of seme 250 feet, where the limit of 
the glacier level is apparent. The upper rocks overhang the 
are very. and jagged, without)a trace of rubbing. 
the road, onthe left hand, terrace after terrace of rock 1s 
rounded ane smoothed. This is the of the valley where the 
are most prominent and striking. Here, they actually 
¢ themselves upon the eye; but they do not cease. for 
many;miles, The gently ing line of the glacier level may 
be craig: wraeess from the road along, the opposite side of the 
valley, the smoothing action being the more apparent from the 
contortion of some of the strata, as seen in the upper and unworn 
faces of the rock, Between five and six miles from Bangor is a ¥ 
interesting group of rocks which crop out from the turf in a lit 
me above the road. They ates somewhat of an elevation in 
glacier bed, and have consequently been subjected to severe 
pressure, They are worn very round and are polished quite smooth, 
and the strie are most distinct, ing sometimes up-hill, some- 
times down-hill, over the undulating surfaces, with the charac- 
teristic slight deviations from general parallelism. The weather- 
marks for the most part cross the strie nearly at right angles. 
(The most striking evidences of glacier|action, however, are to 
be found in the great hollow of Snowdon, which is literally full 
of them. From some distance above the Copper Lake, almost 
to the bottom of Nant Gwynant, they stare the traveller in the 
face at every step..The “Cwm Dyll” was one vast expanse of 
ice, from whose bosom the-peak of Snowdon rose to the height of 
some 1000 or 1200 feet at the most. Grib Goch, Grib-y-ddysgyl, 
Snowdon, and Lliwedd formed an amphitheatre of mountain 
s enclosing the great ‘Snowdon glacier, as the chain of the 
iguille Verte and the Aiguille de l'Echaud guard the Jardin 
and the Glacier du Tale s probably more familiar to 
most readers than those of the subsidiary peaks in our own great 
mountain range. .A large proportion of the roek in the basin of 
the Snowdon range is very hard and smooth, and has preserved, 
in singular freshness, even the minutest seratehes. It is curious 
to trace, as we descend from the summit of Snowdon into the 
bosom of the hollow, the gradually diminishing inclination of the 
= and its increasing pressure, as marked by the diminishing 
pe and deeper iataglto of the strie. The moraine also of this 
glacier is wonderfully perfect. The cart-road from the now 
abandoned ‘copper-works is cut partly through the lateral and 
terminal moraines ; and the sections might, save for the different 
jr ere character and the smaller size of the blocks, be that of 
ancient moraine of the Mer de Glace between Les Tines and 
Gavanchi' in the valley of Chamouni. There is the same utter 
absence of sorting in the disposition of the materials, and the same 
angularity in individual blocks—the whole being cemented 
together by a fine deposit of gritand sand. To use the words of 
r Forbes, in his description of the Chamouni moraine— 
‘we’ find the mound to be almost entirely composed of detached 
fragments, rough and angular, or only rounded 
and accumulated in the utmost di 


the ‘they now oceupy. 

_’ Jt must have been astrange seene of desolate magnificence that 
‘North Wales presented ‘atthe epoch we are speaking of. Therewere 
‘Snowdon and his associated peaks, the centres of one vast system 
‘of glaciers; pouring ‘down:on every side, east, west, north, and 
south—the Vale of Lianberris choked with iee,:and fed from the 
‘heights. arid ‘recesses ‘on either ‘side—a great glacier, taking its 
‘origin in the deep basin between Snowdon and Lliwedd, streaming 
‘into the valley of Nant Gwynant, diverted, a mile or two above 
the’site of the sleepy little hamlet of Bedd t, by the opposi 
‘rocks ‘at the lower extremity of Liyn-y-Ddinas, and at leng' 
‘struggling through the narrow gore ot rounding 
and scoring its rugged sides to the height of 

Another great glacier probably descended through the deep 
inlet which reaches from below Lianberris to the very heart of 
‘Snowdon, extending to within four or five niles of the — 
coast-line, and leaving records of its passage whieh to this day 
-are'npparent on every uncovered surface of rock along the Lian- 
berris ‘and Ceernarvon ‘road. Nor did the Snowdon glaciers, 
though the greatest, constitute the only glacier system in Wales. 
‘Ttis certain that, from the group of the Glyders and Tryfan, no 
less’ ‘than three’ glaciers—one of vast extent—poured into the 
vales‘and plains below ; and ably round every peak or group 
‘of nearly'equal height, and whose masses’ are ‘broken mto those 
deep liollows and amphitheatres which are so favourable to the 
collection’ of ‘a reservoir of suow—and, ‘in‘a elimate of variable 
‘temperature, to tlre consequent development of glaciers—similar 
‘ive-streams must have filled wp the valleys and choked the gorges 
every direction. ‘Phe great peculiarity of ‘this scenery must 
have been the small clevation’of the peaks and mountain ranges 
‘above ‘the ‘general’ level’ of the’ glaciers.’ In ‘Switzerland, the’ 
gammite ¢omimonly tower for thousazids of'feet above the highest. 
parts of the ‘highest glaciers; properly so called; and the great. 


glacier basins and reservoirs are commonly bounded by luge 
arétes of bare and rugged rock, specked only with snowy deposits, 
such as the which hem in the glaciers de | Echaud, the 
central tribu of the Mer de Glace, or which block up the 
extremities of the Glacier of the Aar and the Lower Glacier of 
Grindelwald. In Wales, the corresponding heights must have 
been measured by hundreds, instead of thousands, of feet, for 
respect, despite t iticent t of such a wide expanse 
snow, and of broken and crevassed ice, the difference must have 
been unfavovrable to the grandeur of the scenery. Something 
of the same kind may be seen in the northern glaciers of Norway, 
though the heights which surmount them are higher above 
glacier level than was probably the case in North Wales ; and 
there is no reason to suspect the existence in Wales of those vast 


fields of snow whose and distinguishing suliarities 
are so essentially different from those of glaciers, —_ give 
extra- 


to the scenery of Norway a character so unique 
ordinary. 


GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 
II. 


ve an account of London by night. The author, a duo- 


cope: 

The Tolnctohe Zeitung is a large daily paper of liberal prin- 
ciples, and very ably conducted. Much of its space is devoted 
to articles and to reviews. There isno German journal, exceptthe 
Allgemeine Zeitung ot Augsburg, which is oftener quoted by our 
— and it appears to be a favourite amongst the Germans in 

don who oo the cafés and reading-rooms round Lei- 
cester-square. e know no German paper so well adapted to 
the wants of the numerous and happily increasing class of Eng- 
lishmen, who, without taking any particular interest in German 
politics, have yet a great fondness for Germany, as the Zilus- 
trirte Zeitung of Leipzig, which appears every Saturday. It is 
a very close imitation of the J//ustrated News, is printed in a 
clear, bold type, and contains excellent pictures. ‘Lhe number 
before us is occupied almost entirely with matters interesting 
only to Germans and philo-Germans. 

The Leipziger Zeitung is an official daily newspaper, containi 
a considerable amount of news. The Leipsi; Tayeblatt 
Anzeiger daily, Sundays included, and consists solely of 
advertisements and of lists of arrivals and departures. During the 
great fairs, itis swelled toimmense proportions by an accuinulation 
of supplements crowded with announcements of the wares of 
different traders from all parts of Germany. At such seasons, it 
reflecis very well the strange aspect which Leipzig itself pre- 
sents , 


The Schlesische Zeitung, if it is really, as it asserts, in iis hun- 
dred and fifteenth year, may claim to rank amongst the Courte- 
nays or Colonnas of the press. It is published at Breslau, and 
is a large well-filled paper, withleading articles, notices of books, 
and abundance of news, general and provincial. ‘Che #emden- 
Biatt of Vienna contains a small amount of political and imiscel- 
laneous intelligence, and a great collection of advertisements. 
The heading of the political part, ‘‘ Tags-Neuigkeiten,” gives a 
measure of the amount and style of discussion which is at pre- 
sent usual in the cafés of the Austrian capital. The Oecs/ervei- 
chische Zeitung, a daily Vienna paper, with a morning and even- 
ing edition, rather a higher tone, expressing its opinions 
upon things in general—of course on the safe side. A Savoyard 
recently made the Ocsterreichische Zeitung very happy by 
denouncing the subscription for the hundred cannon as a new 
tax laid on an over-burdened country. The Wanderer of Vicnna 
isa large and handsome sheet, ing twice a-day—in the 
morning a full number, at night a number. It was estab- 
lished in 1810, and contains news, correspondence, and leading 
articles. With respect ‘to the Neapolitan question, it lately ex- 
pressed the opinion that Russia was right on the ground of prin- 
ciple, but that the principle on which took her stand had 
so often infringed by herself and others as to leave the Western 
Powers a fair right to follow the policy which circumstances had 
foreed upon them. : 

The Freischiite of Hamburg is a liberal paper, published three 


‘times a week. In the last number which we have seen, it urges 


England to adopt an Italian policy independent both of Austria 


| 
} Alittel-Rheinische Zeitung is published at Wiesbaden, 
and appears every day except Monday. The readers of that 
valuable journal have just now an opportunity of forming 
—s notions of London, by the perusal of a series of letters 
gal 
d — 3 
lebhaft” for a gentleman—has studied our national manners 
chiefly in Regent-street and the Haymarket; and he has, 
amongst other things, arrived at the conclusion that English 
ladies divide their day between the Times and the Bible, and 
that, “although they have hearts, they have no admirers.” 
He had himself, however, while in England, a grande passion. 
The object of his adoration lived in Hyde Park-terrace. Our 
poet had concealed his ee vocation, but in some way or other 
it had come to the ears of his beloved. ‘‘ Pray how much do your 
poems bring you in yearly?” she one day asked him. “ a 
much applause—affection—how many friends, you mean?” “ Oh 
no, how man wnds sterling?’ Really these English are a 
out.any appearance of stratification.”” Among the fragments of ; 
stone exposed by the cutting, are some véry interesting ones. 
They have to the bed, or to the containing 
wall of the glacier, much higher spy Beate which they have been | 
idetached after being highly :polished and deeply striated; and | 
being now uncovered, they display the notchings and scorings, i 
not, of course, in their proper and original directions, but just 
as 4 happen to have fallen:when the stones were deposited in } 
4 
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and of Louis Napoleon. The Koniglich Preussischer' Staats-: 
Anzeiger is chiefly filled with official announeements’and notices; 
but it contains two or three columns of intelligence. ‘Itis:a small: 
daily paper, and appears in Berlin. The Preassisches Wochenblatt: 
is published every Saturday in the same ¢ity. It consists ofa few 
leading articles of no ‘great length, and contains nd hews' nor) 
other matter. Lhe number béfore us is chiefly occupied with the’ 
discussion of questions of domestic policy mot at all teresting’ 
in this country. -They are treated: in:a:moderate: and. sensible: 
way, from the point of view of the doetrénaire section of the con-' 
stifutional party. The Berliner  Bérsen- Zeitung 'is a small: 
daily paper with a morning ‘and evening edition: is -prmted: 
in Roman type, unlike most: German : journals, ‘and: eonfines- 
itself strictly to mereantile affairs. Three gratis supplements, 
however, are published every week in connexion witl it: One 
of them—intended, we reeeanes for the Sunday reading of ‘the 
wives and daupliters.of the ‘subseribers—+is ‘a sort of Seuilleton;| 
and is ealled the Bérse des Lebens. Die Zeitiof Berlin bears: 


the appropriate deviee of Old Father Time, with: his seythe ani | 


hour-glass. It contains: a°great amount of) news, ‘official: and 


non-official, politieal and local, and: has from: its! | 


connexion with the Government. bar 


Klatterudatsch is the Charivari of Berlin: Dering’ the ‘first | oft 


months of the last war, its criti¢isms were’ “amusitig!! 
One in particular, contrasting the’ delays’ of ‘tlie’ ‘Allies with 
the then rapid progress of’ the Russian’ atms, wus ‘as good 
as the very best efforts of any comic paper im’ Europe.’ ‘The’ 
series of pictures with which 7atteradatsch closed’ the ‘last 
quarter contained some clever allusions ‘to’ passing everits’ 
—amongst them a picture of ‘a cowléd’ philosoplier in’ his’ 
study, surrounded by large books, bearing ‘the titles “‘ Satan,” 
“‘ Mephistopheles,” &c, ‘The principal is fixing on a 
in a frightful little imp, with horns and claws. Under this 
is written—‘ After long research, Professor Vilmar, of Cassel, 
succeeds in determining the precise specific name of the Devil.” 
Vilmar is a Romanizing theologian, Another picture re- 
presents a scene in Greece, with bandits behind. every 
rock, and bears the inseription—‘ In Greece, the Robbers 
has been played through the whole summer, by permission of 
the highest authorities. N.B.—The public takes part inthe 
erformance.” KJatteradatsch, is, unfortunately, a little coarse, 
but it is generally on the right side in politics. . It has a whole- 
some hatred of the Kreuz Zeitung, and ridiculed the absurd 
glorification of Russia, apropos of the Imperial fétes at Moscow, 
with considerable success. It dates from the year 1848, 

The Berlinische Nachrichten von Staats und gelehrten 
Sachen is a daily paper, containing official announcements, 
reviews, news, and leading articles. | It is published at the office 
of the Spenersche Zeitung. Like most of the Berlin newspapers, 
it is unfriendly to that political Ishmaelite, the’ Kreuz Zeitung. 
When the Nord, of Brussels, lately turned upon that luckless 
journal, and denounced the Holy Alliance as_ having. been 
throughout a mere encumbrance to Russia, its, applause was 
loud and long. After years of servile obsequiousness, it was 
really very hard upon the Kreuz Zeitung to tell it that its. par- 
tizans knew nothing about Russia—that the words conservatism 
and Jileralism, whieh it eternally jingles, do not express Russian 
ideas at all—that they cannot be translated into the Russian 
language, and that they are grounded upon feudal conceptions 
to which Russia has always been an utter stranger. All this, 
after the Kreuz Zeitung had been treating Austria, as a vassal, 
faithless to her liege lord, and had beew lecturing Prussia 
on her neglect of a noble mission, in not springing forward 
to lead the vanguard of the Czar! Well may*the Berlin- 


ische Nachrichten "Moor has’ dane his work— as in many other poems, the glory: of, discoverin ‘the matter is 
or the reader, 


the Moor may go about his business—but he must brook to be 
told, as he turns away, that he has done his work ill.” The 
National Zeitung of Berlin is a strongly liberal paper, dating from 
1848, and published daily, with a morning: evening edition. 
In a late number, there appeared in it an article by a frequent con- 


tributor to its columns, Adolph Stahr, the author'of Fin Jahr in | 


Ttalien, one of the most delightful of modern German books. 
The article in question is. a critique of a new lithograph of the 
Sistine Madonna, by ‘Wilhelm Pfaff—which expresses, Stahr 
says, with singular fidelity, the mingled holiness'and majesty 
of the original. 

The Literarisches Centralblatt fur Deutschland is published 
at Berlin, and is one of the best papers in Germany., It,ap- 
pears every Saturday, and its price is four shillings a quarter, 
exclusive of postage. It contains short critiques, upon books. 
A brief description of a, jiate number may _show,our readers 
its value. First, under the head of .Theology, ave see at a 
glance the contents of the last numbers of some.of'the more im- 
portant theological periodicals, ‘Then eomes'a review of a new 
commentary on one of a book on Middle-age 


Church History—next of asketch of the struggles of French Pro- | 
testantism—which is followed, by a review of a purely theological | 


work on Atonement and Justifieation, the result of/a quarrel in 
the high-Lutheran camp. Natural science, is represented: by 
a list of the articles in the new numbers of the chief publica- 
tions devoted to this subject, by 4 review of a book on the 
names of plants, in: the various Swiss .dialects, and another 
of a work on botany, -which appeared last year in the 
capital of Croatia. Next follows Law, under which head 
we find accounts of @ Viennese>work on the Concordat, and 


a treatise onthe Maddle:, and 
their, MSS.» Philology! and the Bigtoxy of Literatute are repre+’ 
sented by ari accéunt.of the Combede: Matoellus'd trahglation: 
of, Nonnus, small new- Jacob Grimm,. and 
treatise on a manuseript sof Nibelumgen-lied:: Antiquities! 
land are also noticed ; long serjesyof articles in peri- 
the number; The critiques, bear internal evidence pf.being the 
work. of men: minutely, ‘ith, the pe 
they, write... We belieye, that. the ina t 
supported, by cpntributions oft polars 
the editor @, periodical, The Herarische Centralbiatt, ag, 
far, too much in the nature ofa and ass 

jon the part of the too, -h special knowledge. 
‘to be generally popular in t we thin that there 
are many persons to, whom, it, would, he useful, who are unac- 
uainted with it, and, for this,weasonwe,-haye .assigned it a con- 


siderable space our: reimarks; | ifgiod 
af vo eid bed but 
lo ted! .\bobbe oved whet booy oT 
‘ silt ‘to ssoqtug af ti tud ; blido 
E negative experience of, centur nove, 
durora Leigh, some mater 


intellectual physiology anay fin 
for the explanation .of feminine, misadyentures. in, art... 
natural that, in the exceptional position poet's: 
possessing undoghted genius, Mrs, show nten on..an, 
ambitious enterprise; but itis not surp ising that she ; ould have. 
failed in the attempt to achieye several simultaneous impossibili, 
ties, A noyel in, blank verse, containing twelve, thousand, lines, 
is in itself alarming to an ordinary reader. The Iliad is of equ 
length, and the Divine Comedy is even onger,; but the Odyssey, 
the Aneid, and Pavadise Lost, ave.considerably less voluminous. 
It is possible that some of Southey’s- unread epics may be equall 
long; but Madoe and Don Roderick at, least. contain, the result 
of much historical study. durore, Leigh is wholly. and obyjously 
a fiction. The characters are. few, and. unreal—the, incidents, 
though scanty, are almost inconceiyable—and the heroine and 
autobiographer, as a poetess; has tastes and occupa- 
tions whi¢h are, beyond all others, incapable of poetical treatment 
With all nature and life at/its command, Art is only precluded 
from selecting its own mechanism as its subject, But, of late; the 
poet's eye, instead of glancing from earth to heaven, seems, by some 
strange inyersion, to be exclusively fixedjon the process of writin: 
verses. The details of authorship probably possess pei cima, 
interest for those whom they concexn ; but life at a college, in a 
hospital, or in a special pleader’s chambers, would furnish more in- 
teresting pictures to the world at large.:;The poets.with whom 
Dante dealt were aecepted herdes+Homer;laltissime poeta, and 
the sacred Virgil, and Statius, traditionally rescued Paganism 
and from its doom ; but neither the Latin guide’ nor his 
follower is employed in making verses, or in talking about verse- 
making. ‘In the three ~mystival ‘realms which’ 
they are’ oily ‘reporters atid | witnesses); The oeckpation. | of 
wrapping up ordinary thoughts andevents in mysterious’ 

is different in its purpose and’ fesults.’' the gloryiof 
says Bacon, in one of his quaintést scriptural quotations, “to con- 
ceal a matter; but‘it is the glory ofthe King (i. of literature, 
personified in JamesT.) to Aurora Leigh, 


passion naturally, express themselves, from 

time to time, in figuratiye terms, when they, oyerleap, gr, ont 

the capabilities of, ordinary bu of 


™ 


far-fetched metaphors indicates a, erate exercige ni 
which is in ‘carentially ps saic all 
disappears when two persons pny heir dialdgue,jn the same 
artificial key.,,... Minds. in. 


cti¢e, ih long strings of allddive phrasesyubut Romney: 
18 equally of eallin spades |in plain tax, led 
and whien one of the ctisputants metaphor, the dthéralmest 


the same oractlar style oA “.wod aodt bar ! 
OF Oo M01 Ale! ‘exactly that! vd 
Where's. Moses ?—is a, Moses, to,be found? 
While Lin him vainly in the b 1G 26 Yoatail bus 

Aurcrs Leth. A New Poem, Nine Books!’ By Elisabeth? Barnett 


= | 
| 
| 
= 
| 
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| Ww 
| 
te 
{fi 
never run in ‘Two Pythonesses: singing their responses 
: in parts, and keeping’ time ‘in’ their:‘¢ontortionsyqwould have de- 9 
stroyed the popular faith in “The 
= Aurora, in controversy with her ‘philanthropic cousin and lover, a 
may pérhaps be'allowed ‘to' vindicate Art as opposed [to utili 
: jnvariably down. Romney asks; “has:time— 
When Egypt's slain, L say, let! Miriamrsing-; :/ ‘to 
mood agi a Befare—rwheye's Mosep 1:5 6 Vill 02 
(Edipus himself would‘ have paused before deeipheved such 
a riddle; but Aurora answers. without! the:slig beritati 
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This passage meaning, and the allusion, if’ not imagina- 
tiveyis fanciful all ite propriety. is: lost: when two initellects: 
ane: iv pulling at!one:transieiit thought): Immediately: 
ards, Aurora, inher turn, talks of planting tulips on dung~ 
arts, of ‘gud’ diction. The: story ‘i 
botidl ot! UF the in thé netvative. 
‘and their latigiiage is as! éuphujetic as 
Br of! Shafton.* Aitré 


ays 


finds ‘herself rrangemient’ which, 
‘feminine contempt of probability. fa 
eis told’ by an in 
Shrunk betes hat’ clause in the ull 
“109 2 bor ‘ET 'claiise ‘set Hip hundred 
a h who wedded with ia: French dancing girl, 
heart danced over in return.) 
The good ning a: have added, that a gentleman of large 
fortune, who had lived in tly: Pints gen years with a single 
woman servant, ought to” deh ome personalty to his only 
child; but it is necessary forthe purposes of the story that 
Aurora should be almost ;penniless, that, she may with more 
dignit reese a fortune from Romney Leigh, the heir-at- 
écting his ' pérsoniil as Toker 
hers the poen}, subsequently determines to 
social’ by in Matian Erie, a vagrant’ ‘girl, 
of the yilest' parentage and senitimerits, for whom ke 
feels' tio attdchmént whatever. ‘eriteritig into ‘his whims 
as readily into his' metaphors, her ‘high apptobation, of 
his ‘thoice, by forming a friendship with ‘the bride. 
wedding-day ‘arrives, and ‘the fashionable world ‘is ‘invited to 
the’ ral and, swell mob on this auspicious oceitsion : 
‘Half St: Giles in frieze, 
Was bidden' ‘to méét St. Jamies in_ cloth OF gold, | 
after contract ‘at the altar, pass 
vat a inarriage-feasi on Hampstead Heath. 


The of dreams, whefhier i in bed dr in books, never excite 
. . The ‘aristocracy r. Leigh's invitation as a 
ater of course, and’ a riot’ up by the mob on the 
arance' of the bride is easily fe by the ‘police, It 
ds upp pears that Marian; although desperately enamoured 
of her ‘high-born benefactor, has been persuaded that he will 
injure himself by the connexion. With an exalted self-denial, 
she has determined to withdraw herself from his sight ; and she 
communicates her purpose in a letter as grandly unintelligible as 
if it had been writen by Romney himself, or by Aurora, w » she 
says, had once admitted— 
_ _“*He loves you, Marian,’ in a sort of mild 
ve sadnéss—As a mother asks 
‘Mer babe, “You'll touch tliat star, you'think Farewell, 
and lose the e / 
t no mere stars—mark 
as might, takes Joss: very quietly.s 
and, indeed, ad gre t prefers to, Marian’s company conversations 
to Bt ie wpa the; larger, scale, the higher, 


mous and ascending gyr 
Of all things, h for the Infinite 
mott ‘we live, we suffer and toil?) 
take iit gravel "You! Pefuie your dream: 
ad, ou ‘Tet in xed to the legendary to the head 
ad’ better’ trade and ‘be of use." 


Séts spimning in black circhs, 
por bli ing for far, fli 


Ww 
‘little. language was intelligible only | 
Romhey's big language serves, the same, Aurora. 
A still closer: literany: parallel, may; be found in the case, of of, Lord 
Lady Froth,:in Congreve's: Double Dealer, where, in, tie jliat 
of dramatis: persone, the gentleman i is ,deseribed,.asi 


q 


coxcomb,” and, the, lady as,“ a, etender to wit, poet 
learning.” “ “Phat look,”’ says Lord Froth, in the eup 
language of histime--iah! theve.itis ; who could resist? ‘twas 


so my heart was made a captive first!/and ever sined ’t has been in 
dove with happy slavery.” that tongue! that dean, 
deceitful tongee! that charming in. your mien and ex- | 
ression! and then your bow,” &ec. ‘The, is. rene | 
ered perfect by Lady Froth’s comenaities of an heroic poem | 
called : Syllabub, in which she designates her lord as Spumoso | 
and herself as Biddy.” 


Humboldt tells a story of an old parrot which, after surviving | I 


some extinct tribe in South America, sti 


yepeated to wondering 
strangers a few unintelligible words, a language i 


, Hall into a Phalenstary for 


verably lost. The poor bird presents! a striking image of lone- 
liness but two exclusive possessors ofa dialect elsewhere un- 
known might console each’ other in their solitude; . It is evident 
that Mariati! only imitated, under, the! influence of love, the Jan- 
gaagein which her friend and:-heridestinad bridegroom habit 
conducted their mysterious comyerse, said the pretended 
‘fam she, Oly most bucolical Juvenal, to whose care are en- 
ted: the milky mothers ,of the By, heaven!” ex- 
claimed Edward & Glendenning; the knight.” . «By 
heaven:!'" the eritical reader: may exclaim, Marian’s talk. about 
r réunately , for COMposition 
second half of the philanthropist the poetess, 
though they: comprehend | each dther's riddles, cannot. under 
stand that they are: both: in love, and there is not the 
smallest, obstacle to, theit) marriage..Jt, is mot. till after the 
lapse of several years and:cantos, or ‘books, that: meet once 
.Aurdra is a, Tuscan. villa, 
-Mariani's child wader hor proteetion. ‘Romney has: tarned 
reformed criminals, including Marian’s 
‘father. | The-inmates, not upndturally, rebel, and set fire to the 
building, and worthy Mr. Erle takes the, opportunity to throw 
down a burning beam, which, puts outhis eyes, The 
blind man proceeds, to Florence, for the purpose of once more 
| ore his hand, and on her refusal, Aurora at, last con- 
life-long, attachment, , It, is darkly intimated. that 
ianthrop is, to Jess _presumptuous, anit the 
overs inde. o \their, hearts’ peantons in 
expressing their anticipations.of a golden age. At close, 
ore onan sky, and a 
Bhood, calm, and fed bis blind oyes . 
Upon.the thought, of noon; and when 
saw his soul sa rer, first,” said, 
Phe rest in ordér—last, an amethyst.” 
An conclusion not unworthy of the 
Notwithstanding 'the défects of the poem, Mrs. Brow ~— 
more fully than ever proved that she is a poetess. The bie 
fle manners, and the diction, are, as it has been said, more than 
estionable ; but after eliminating the story, the eccentricities 
of the actors, and a great’ part of the dialogte, there will remain 
an abundant store o poetical thought, of musical | 
deep and true reflection. The book will best displ 
merits on a second reading, when the paradoxes in ston Lng 
and thought which en¢amber the composition are tacit 
aside. rs. Browning has a fine ear, and an observant and. 
Her partial failure is far less attributable to a want of poetical 
instinct than to the erroneous theory that art is the proper 
subject for itself. When Aurora forgets that she is a 
or, still better, when she is herself forgotten—the troublesome 
machinery which had been inte between the writer and 
reality is effectually removed. If Mrs. Browning would trust 
her first thoughts, oa condescend to be simple, she would be 
almost always picturesque and forcible. The Ttn Italian girl’s portrait 
of her prim, , narrow English aunt, shows a capacity for 
humorous satire worth much figurative philosophy _ 
think T see my ~ s sister stand 
Upon ‘the hall-step of her country house, 
To give me weleome. , She stood straight aud calm, 
Her, somewhat narrow, forehead wees tight, 
if for accidental tho’ 


quiet life, w: as mt life at al) 
that she not lived enough to 
tween the viear and the country squires, 
“The lord-lieutenaut looking down ‘sometimes 
From the empyrean, to assure their souls 
inst chance mas; and in the abyss 
“Bo soundness of hum) 
ercised her Christian gilts 
(OE difference jin the still . 
The book-club, guarded modern trick 


Of shaking questions from the crease, 
pesérved her WA 
touch i is if possible, wore tra: 


‘She had red for years 
|'What'sort of woman could be suitable 
liste, to entertain it with A 


e ove ore 1 Ww, In 


disputable virtwe not sin); 


if 
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ept of Balzac and neclogisrn) 
also, since she liked’ a 
Of liberal education—tongues, not 
I learnt a little algebra, a little 
Of the mathematics, brushed with extreme flounce 
The circles of the sciences, because 
She misliked women who are frivolous. 
I learnt the royal genealogies 
Of Oviedo, the internal laws 
Of the Burmese Empire—by how -feet 
Mount Chimborazo outsoars Himme 
What navigable river joins itself 
To Lara, and what census of the year five 
Was taken at Klagenfurt, because she liked 
A general insight into useful facts. . 
ot I washed in 

From nature landscapes, rather say washed out; 
I danced the Polka and Cellarius, 
Spun glass, stuffed birds, and modelled flowers in wax, , 
Because she liked accomplishments in girls. 

she owned 
She liked a woman to be womanly, 
And English women, she thanked God, and. sighed— 
Some people always sigh in thanking God— 
Were models to the universe, And last, 
T learnt cross-stitch, because she did not like 
To see me wear the night with empty § 
A doing nothing. 


Perhaps there might, after all, have been a worse education; 
but Aurora is not the less true to nature for a little feminine injus- 
tice, or for one or two ladylike inaecuracies. The Nieene Creed 
was not published at Nice, nor does Chimborazo “ outsoar Hem- 
meleh,” ¢. ¢., the Himalaya. A girl’s studies can scarcely be kept 
too clear of Balzac, whatever may be the case with neologism ; and, 
on the whole, it is not undesirable that young ladies should learn to 
draw, to dance, to speak French, and even to sew. But a burst 
of honest idiomatic spite is worth a thousand fantastical phrases, 
such as the p: oposition that— 


In youth 
We play at leap-frog over the pty ell 


Girls at least cannot, even in metaphor, be allowed to “ over” 
posts or milestones. 

n one passage, even the poetizing manufacture is poetically 
treated. Aurora, after a successful publication, is lamenting her 
isolation from all domestic ties :— 


How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 

On winter nigh's by solitary fires, 

And hear the nations praising them far off, 

Too far! ay, praising our quick sense of love, 

Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 

Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed lips, 

And eyes undried, because'there’s none to ‘ask 
The reason they grew moist. To sit alone, 

And think for comfort how that nighi 
Affianc’d lovers, leaning face to face, ’ 

With sweet half-listenings for each other’s breath, 
Are reading, haply from some ¢ of ours— 

To pause with a thrill as if thelr clieeks liad touched, 
When such a stanza level to their mood, 

Seems floating their own thought out. “So T feel 
For thee,” “ And I for thee; this poet knows 
What everlasting love is” —how that night 

A father, issuing from the misty roads 

Upon the luminous round of lamp and hearth, 
And happy children, having caught up first 

The youngest there, until it shrunk and shrieked 
To feel the cold chin prick its dimples.through 
With winter from the hills, may throw;in the lap 
Of the eldest (who has learned to drop her lids, 
To hide some sweetness newer than last year’s) 
Our book, and dry, “ Ah, you! you care for thymes ; 
So here are rhymes to pore on under trees. | 
When April comes to let. you. I’ve been told. 
They are not idle, as so many are, ,' 

But set hearts beating pure as well as fast. 

It’s yours—the book; I'll write your name in it, 
Tha‘ so you may not lose, however lost 

In poct’s lore and charming-reverie, 

The thought of how your father thought of you 
In riding from the town,” 


The philosophy of the poem is its least valuable part. It 
amounts to a vague intimation that some socialist theory yet 
undiscovered may, under the mysterious inspiratiomof Art, here- 
after correct what are too hastily assumed to be the gratuitous 
evils of the world. It is something that Romney's pragmatical 
schemes issue in total diseomfiture ; but the failure of one ex 
riment scarcely yentee that there is another solution of the pro- 
blem to be found. Fourier’s tea-garden and Casino-Paradise is 
acknowledged to be a chimera; and it yet remains to be ascer- 
tained whether an earthly paradise on a more rational model is 
— Aurora is exhorted by her lover'to press her clarion to 


r lip— 
And breathe the fine keen breath the brass, 
And blow all class-walls level as Jericho's, 
Past Jordan... . . 


But his own blunder might lave ta 


he ealls them, are possibly not to: be' down with itapunity. 
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There are few prophecies more unprofitable than easy antivipe- | 


tions of a new world 


Developed whence, shall grow spontaneously, 
New churches, new economies, new laws 
Admitting new societ 


Excluding 


the poem contains many” “hore! vdliable ‘than 
tions, most of which’ are voluttaty, Brownin élaim 
at least an “equal tank with any is whi ‘he ear tm 


BOSWELLS LETYBRS# 
° A FEW years ago, a cler; n, having oc¢asion to buy some 
small articles at the shop of Madame Noel, at Avnet 
observed that the’ paper in which they were Nea Lp was the 
fragment of an English letter, Upon inspection, a date and some 
names were discoyered ; and further investigation proved that 
the piece of paper in question was ‘part of a ence. 
carried on nearly a agree’ before, between the Biographer of 
Dr. Samuel Jolinson, ‘and his early friend ‘the Rev. William 
Johnson Temple.” Such is the account given of the discovery 
of the letters of Boswell, now published by Mr. Bentley ; and no 
account could well be more suspicious, or awaken a stronger ex- 
pectation that the letters would turn outa forgery. But the inter- 
nal evidence is perfectly irresistible, ‘No one but Boswell could 
have written ‘these letters. ‘Not otily is it hard to” 
that any human being could have re equal folty with that 
which characterises them, but the ‘folly is of Boswel?’s own 
peculiarkind. Weare reminded at every page of the well-known 
traits of vanity, kind-heartedness, and ‘self-complacericy, which 
shine through the biography of Johnson, ‘All that we of Bos- 
well before—his painful longing for distinction, fame, or notoriety of 
somesort—hisrestlessness, his ood resolutions, and indifferent per- 
formance—his love of what was better than himself, and the strange 
frankness of his confidence—are ali,as it were, transfigured in’ these 
letters, made larger and plainer,and group themselves ito a whole 
which would be incredible if it ‘were not mdisputable.' But 
ually with the famous biography, these letters have ‘the charm 
of sincerity—a charm which, as as ‘the world lasts, will be 
the greatest which the writings of one man have’ ‘for 
his fellow-men. When the'sincerity is merely the defiant eat 
of self-degradation, which, as in the Confessions of Rousseau, 
finds a morbid pleasure in tearmg off the last veil of shame and 
self-respect, we are shocked and disgusted; but even then the 
fruthfalness of the confession carries it down from generation to 
generation. But when the sincerity is, as in’ Boswell’s case, 
merely the unconscious revelation of a man who has'no reticence— 
who speaks of his weaknesses and his secret feelitigs and' motives, 
simply because he is everything in his own estimation, and does 
not understand what it is to hold his ‘pen ‘for fear his ‘corre- 
spondent should think him ridiculons—we recognise that ‘the 
writer is only what we might many of ws be, if we lost our self- 
control. "We have, in reading these letters, exactly ‘the same 
oe as in following ‘the evolution of a cliaracter ina 
rst-rate comedy. We soon gain-a getieral conception of the 
sort of person meant to be ted to ws; and'then, as different 
scenes and cireumstances make a call.on+the peculiarities we have 
to observe, we are delighted at finding that’ the character is 
always true to itself, says the right thing, andanswers‘or exceeds 
our qr Boswell never disappoints us. ‘Me isan unfailing 
joke. Whether he writes about love, or riches, or literature, he is 
always the same inimitable, inexhaustible booby. These letters, 
therefore, if not very instructive, are very amusing and it is 
rarely that we:come ‘across a volume with so much to entertuin 
us and make us laugh. moa f oli oe 
Boswell was born in 1740,and his letters to Temple begin with 
two written in his eighteenth year. |Hestudied:m London, and 
then went abroad to Utreeht, ‘Switzerland, Italy, and: Corsica. 
In 1768, he published ‘his History of Corsica, a ot 
settled in Edinburgh. . From 1767, his letters to Temple, pre- 
served in this collection, are: tolerably' regular, and earry 
almost to the elose of /his life. Te: uwas a clergyman, and 
held a small living in Devonshire, and on his ordination Boswell 
wrote him a letter which very strangely mixes eneouragenient 
and advice to his friend on his entrance upon his — duties, 
with an account of his own mamner of livnig, which was of'a'sort 
to make a clergyman: a rather ‘unfit ‘confidant, Toview,”: 
says, at the commencement of this letter, ‘the profession of 1a 
clergyman in an amiableiand bledight.” (My amiable 
mistress,” he says at the close,’ longer “bound, to: him 
who was her husband.” His mind, however, is soon bent on 
finding a suitable wife, and he sets about the business withthe 
queerest possible mixture of \a man of feeling ahd a Scotch 
laird who wishes to sell himself as dearly:as possible. “Phere 
is a young lady in the neighbourhood here; who has’ an ‘estate of 
her own; just eighteen, a genteel/person, an: agreeable face, of a 
family, sensible, good-tempered,: eheerful, «pious. You 
my grand object is the ancient Auchinleck 


| —a venerable and noble principle. . How would it ‘do’ to 'con- 
| clude an alliance with the neigh i 
lands, to our dominions?’ Shortly after, Temple, ‘travelling in 


t him that class-walls, as: 


princess, ‘and ‘add hier’ 


Seotland, came to Auchinleck, m:Boswell's ‘absence. 

instructed his friend to call on Miss Blair, the prineess alluded 
to, and to keep the possible lover in-the lady's memory. 
Miss Blair my letter. Talk ef my mare, the-purse, theehoeolate. 


‘Tell her you are my very old and intimate friend. Praise.me 


7T 


don: Bentléy. 
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prmnsees. qualities ;. you. know them ; but talk, also, how odd, 
v inconstant, how impetuous, how much accustomed to women 
of intrigue.” A month; jater, Boswell writes that Miss Blair 
has never answered, his note., “ curious. to. see how this 
matter will turn out. The mare, the purse, the chocolate, where 
are they now? I am certainly not deeply in love, for I was en- 
tertained with this dilemma, like <a chapter in my adven- 
tures.” Boswell was equally sensible of his faults and his 
merits. ‘Tell me,” he says, “can I honestly ask)so fine a 


woman te risk hep with a man of my character.” And 
then, in another mood Wh do I allow oaks be uneasy for 
a Scots lass. She does not p bu the value of her lover.” At 


last. the lady, with an honesty which did her credit, explained 
exactly what her feelings were, She, too, wished for the match 
rif she particular liking for him, Ter 
“7 I well as I do Auchinleck.” 

_In,1769, Boswell married Miss Montgomerie, and. his letters 


become, Jess frequent,, In 1775, however, they are very plentiful, 
this.year may. be:taken as, that, in which Boswell reached 

he point of happiness, and suocess. He opens con- 
sider. e frequent 


e portion of .it .m,London, and sent Rome 
 acegunts, of what, he did and saw there. He is full of busi- 
ness of all sorts, has literary, gossip, in abundance, and gives 
his opinions freely,on, every subject, He enconrages his friend 
to, emulate his own literary fame, and, in doing so, discloses 
the odd way in whieh, the passion for distinction and the passion 
for wealth were combined in, his mind,‘ You must write,” he 
says: “you must publish, you must have fame; your letters are 
admirable. Were you as rich as Pliny, had you his fine seat, 
auc epistles would be.as good,” He tells Temple that “it is 
dly credible what ground I go. over, and what a variety of 
men and manners I contemplate ina day; and all the time I am 
magna.” He informs hig that ‘yesterday I received the 
foly Sacrament in St. Paul's Church, and was exalted in 
iety,” Of Dr. Johnson he complains that, ‘ between ourselves, 
¢ is-not apt to encourage one to share reputation with himself.” 
He describes an evening spent with a lady to whom he was much 
attached. “We talked with unreserved freedom; we were 
philosophical upon honour—not deep, but feeling ; we were pious ; 
we drank tea.” He relates how he put down David Hume, who 
had attacked Johnson. “In short, eo. was finely punished for 
his treatment of my reverend friend, and he deserved it richly, 
both for his petulance to so great a character, and for his talking 
80 befere me,” He confesses that, having left London to pay a 
visit in the country, he felt a cloudiness damp his mind in the 
midst of the most romantic scenery. ‘ But,” he adds, “I had 
been exhausted by riding all the forenoon, and expatiating on 
rural beauties, which I did not mueh feel,” And so forth—all 
in a mapner so characteristic, that this portion of the new 
volume reads, like a few pages taken accidentally out of the 
biography that has made his name immortal. 
In the midst of all this gaiety, notoriety, and pleasure, there 
was a skeleton in Boswell’scupboard. He was constantly fretted 
the unhappy relations in which he stood to his father. The 
id laird was a hard, dry, stingy » unreasonable man, who kept 
his son in a galling poverty, and always treated him with con- 
tempt and unkindaess.. Boswell's virtues were not of a sort to 
ase @ grasping, uneducated, vulgar old gentleman; and the 
her was bably as auch mortified with his son as the 
son was with the father. A second marriage of the elder 
Boswell added, fresh fuel to. the flame of discord, and Bozzy 
was distracted between dislike of his father and step-mother on 
the, one hand, and fear lest a. perpetual absence should irritate 
his father into disinheriting him. All his: feelings on this, as. on 
oveny other subject, he. expresses with the utmost unreserve to 
his friend. |.‘ How hard is at,” ‘he says, “that I am totally 
excluded, from parental comfdrt. I haye a mind to go to 
Anchinleck next autumn, andtry what living in a mixed stupidity 
of atéention to common objects, and restraint from expressing 
any of my own feelings can do with him. I always dread his 
making some bad settlement.” On another occasion he says, 
«7 must,not dispute with him, but he is really a strange man. 
He iis gone to Auchinleck. I intend to pass a little while with 
him there soon, and.sound him-—or rather see just what atten- 
tion, can produce.” . In September, 1775, he went to Auchinleck, 
and there he wrete, ‘It is hardly evedible how difficult for 
a man of my sensibility to su existence in the family where 
Inowam, My father and. I divaricate so much, as Dr. Johnson 
said, that I am.often hurt when, I dare say, he means no harm ; 
and he has a method of treating me which makes me feel myself 
like a timid boy, which to. Boswell (comprehending all that my 
character, does in. my own imagination, and in that of a wonder- 
ful i a.) is I k 
myself quiet all this week ;i nay, e appeared good-humoured ; 
but, it hes cost me. drinking 2 considerable quantity of strong 
heer to dull my faculties.” Other men have had harsh fathers, 
and, have hinted ‘their pe to their friends; but what 
other man. ever:acknowledged to a middle-aged clergyman that 
he drank heer to bring himself down to his father’s level F 
It. is, we may wai, the eharm of Boswell’s letters and 
writings, that what other people think but do not like to say, he 
utters without the slightest hesitation. No feeling, for inatanee, 
he more common than that which follows the death of a re- 
‘ion whose life has not been very edifying, but to whom we 


feel bound by family ties und eld associations. We hope that, 
somehow or other, his future lot may be what we could wish for 
a kind and near relation; but our for the solemn mys- 
teries of the other world ents our expressing an expectation 
which we are conscious we have no right to hold confidently. Not 
so Boswell—he says all that isin his mind, and thus, on the loss 
of an uncle, wrote to his friend :— 

It pleases me that you express concern for the death of uncle, Dr. 
Boswell. He was a derpqnel scholar, knew a great sae hing had an 
elegant taste, and was very affectionate; but he had no mow bg “itis 
was all gone. And, do you know, he was not confined to one woman. 
had a strange kind of religion; but I flatter myself he will be ere long, 
if he is not ly, in Heaven. 

So, again, when Temple lost a boy who had been Boswell’s 
godson, the godfather knew that he ought to write a letter of 
condolence and sy mpethy: but he happened to have an en 
ment whith occupied all his attention. He did not care about 
the boy—why should he? Many godfathers do not care 
much for their godchildren; but most would have pretended 
that they felt what was proper, and would at any rate have kept 
the fact of their pleasant engagement in the background. Bos- 
well has no such disguisée—he even, with the utmost. naiveté, as- 
sures his friend that his mind is firm under his friend’s affliction, 
The letter runs as follows :— 

By what channel I know not, farther than the penny-post, I received this 
morning, before I got out of bed, your last very affecting letter. Business 
ealled me into the City, and I returned with intention to write to you: 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds has, I find, invited me to dine at his house at 
four, with the Laureate, who is just come to town, and I cannot resist; 
so I ean only assure you of my sincerest pathy and prayers, ineffectual. as 
I may fear they are. I have tted that I was not acquainted with my 
amiable godson. Perhaps T sh now be thankful; yet when my mind is 
firm, as it is at I feel a solid confidence im the Divine wisdom, 
with a humble waiting “for the great teacher, Death.” 

The last years of Boswell’s life were very sad. He lost his 
wife in 1789. and after her death he gave up all restraint over 
himself. He was constantly intoxicated, and, in fact, drank 
himself to death. He was very much straitened in means; for 
evenafter his father’sdeath had placed him in possession of Auchin- 
leck, he calculated that, when the expenses of his children’s edu- 
cation were paid, he had only 350/. a year for himself, He was 
a prey to constant m, and tormented with constant self-re- 
— . He was disappointed in his expectations of assistance 

m the great men to whose skirts he clung. Lord Lonsdale, 
especially, gave a sore blow to his hopes, and sinks within a 
year or two from “ my noble patron” to “that northern brute.” 
His Tory principles wavered with his poverty and spleen. “I 
begin now to think,” he writes, “ that whatever Administration 
should appoint you and me to good places would be the best.” 
A little later he says, “It is.utter folly in Pitt not to reward 
and attach to his Administration a man of my po and 
pleasing talents.” ‘The success of his Life of Johnson gave the 
only gleam of happiness in the general darkness, and it had been 
fully anticipated by him. “I am absolutely certain,” he wrote 
shortly before it was published, “‘ that my mode of biography, 
which gives not only a history of Johnson’s visible progress 
through the world, and of his publications, but a view of his 
mind in his letters and conversation, is the most perfect that can 
be conceived, and will be more of a life than any work that has 
ever yet appeared.” But literary success by no means appeased 
Boswell’s appetite for distinction, He elutched at the smallest 
chance of pushing himself into notice. He offered himself as a 
candidate Sr his county, although he knew he had no chance. 
He was delighted at having to carry up an address to the Prince 
of Wales from some brother magistrates: ‘‘ It will add something 
to my conspicuousness.” At last, in 1795, this weary chase after 
honours, this deflection from right principles, which had pa 
to be almost shameless, was arrested by death; and a life was 
terminated which was in itself, perhaps, unhappy and unprofita- 
ble, but which was turned to.a use that will for ever please and 
benefit mankind. 


LETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA* 


y= work, for which the compiler claims no higher dignity 
than that of affording “materials of history,” consists of the 
carious periods of herife, but primaipelly during the eller pest 
various periods life, but princi uring the earlier part 
of the Civil War. The scitenetiéne'been 
variety of sources, ly printed, partly MS.— the Harleian 
MSS. in the British m ae been apparently the richest 
mine. Mrs. Green has added a few explanatory notes; but 
there has been no attempt to make the work a continuous com- 
ition. The correspondence is not imbedded in a narrative— 
it is: a. maked, disjointed series of letters. 

It is a pity that the pee of literature cannot, like other 
manufacturing classes, hi some device for the systematic 
division of their labour. In every other department of indusiry, 
the raw material is not offered to the consumer till it has under- 
gone the process of manufacture which brings it to perfection. The 
wa er does not advertise his cog-wheels for sale—the 
farmer does not put his wheat into'the baker’s window. But in 

* Letters Henrietta Maria, including her Private C: 
dence with Charlee the Biret.  Goliscted from the’ Public ‘Archives’ and 
Private Libraries of France and England. Edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green, Rditor of Letters of Roydl and Hltisirious Ladves,” of Lives 
of the Prineessee of England,” &e. London: Bentley. 1957. 
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literature, “ the materials of history” stand on the same counter 
with the finished composition. The bookworm who has disen- 
tombed some forgotten correspondence does not carry it to a 
Froude or a Macaulay to be manufactured into a marketable 
eommodity—he incontinently plunges into print, and tries to 
lure the unlueky public into buying what is about as interesting 
as a collection of stray leaves of Hansard. There is very bad 
economy in this. Mr. Macaulay ruins his health by ferreting 
out his own documents; and Mrs. Green, we fear, will fin 
that she has injured her purse by publishing her own very 

raiseworthy researches. The correspondence in which they 

ave resulted is fragmentary and desultory, and obscured 
by constant reference to forgotten circumstances or men; and, 
eousequently, it will only be attractive to persons who can 
bring to it more learning, and bestow upon it more attention, 
than can be expected from the general reader. Mrs. Green 
has a latent consciousness of this fact; and apparently in 
order to reconcile that fastidious individual to the task she 
imposes on him, she has taken certain editorial libertics with 
the text of her documents which can hardly be said to make 
them readable, but which very much diminishes their value to 
the student. In the first place, she has translated the French 
originals into English—a process which in these days is surely 
superfluous for anything but a Railway Library. Mrs. Green's 
qualifications as a translator may be unimpeachable, and, in the 
Macias of the original, we are, of course, unable to question them ; 
but one or two specimens of her handiwork, where the blunders 
lie upon the surface, do not inspire us with unlimited con- 
fidence. For instance, the Queen is made to say— 

I received your letter by this same post, before the arrival of Smith. I will 
say in reply to them that two 1 spirits meet each other, for I had already 
} all you command concerning France, and am expecting the reply every 

We beg to submit to Mrs. Green, that “ good spirits meet each 
other,” is not a happy rendering of the proverb, les grands 
esprits se rencontrent. Again (p. 83), the Queen is made to be: 
of her old governess, “‘ When you go to the Carmelites, nieaieiaal 
me to all those good girls.” Now, the French, following the Latin, 
often applies the term fi//es tonuns. Theword is technical, and has 
a traditional interpretation. But we are afraid that an English 
community of recluses, of all ages from twenty to sixty, would 
be very much scandalized at being called “those good girls.” 
But Mrs. Green lias taken a further liberty with her text, against 
which the historical student will be still more inclined to exclaim. 
The correspondence, in consequence of the civil war, was con- 
ducted in cypher; and among other devices for concealment, the 
King and his wife hit upon the idea of substituting the names of 
the rebel leaders for those of their own partisans whom they 
might have occasion to mention. Thus “Pym” might mean the 
King, and “‘ Hampden” might mean Lord Falkland, and so on. 
The editress, with the laudable design of saving her readers 
trouble, has in every case entirely omitted the name that was 
actually written, and has only printed that which she imagined 
to be intended; and she has in no instance furnished us with the 
means of testing the accuracy of her conjectures. This omission 
vitally detracts from the value of that portion of the corre- 
spondence which is affected by this particular cypher. 

The Queen’s style, so far as it is possible to discern it through 
the ungainly and embarrassed English of the translation, 
is vigorous and graceful. In point of structure, the French 
sentences seem to have been much more like the flowing English 
of the present day than the lumbering attempts at classical 
dignity in which all writers of the Caroline period were wont to 
indulge. ‘This comes out very strongly in the contrast to her 
own style presented by the letters which her secretary, Lord 
Jermyn, would sometimes write for her when she was ill. The 
following is a fair specimen of her ordinary letters. It is written 
just after the battle of Edgehill :— 

This letter is merely that I may lose no opportunity, for I wrote to you 
this morning by one of my lackeys whom I sent you express. I have sent a 
good recruit of men to Lord Neweastle, Colonel Goring with fifteen officers, 
and many common soldiers. I assure you I lose no time, whilst I am await- 
ing my departure, which I pray God may be very soon; for this country is 
too trying to the patience of persons who, like me, scarcely have any. ey 
have here made you dead, and Charles a prisoner; although I sce your letters, 
may imagine this pleases me not. As to Prince Rupert, there are men 

ere who have seen and touched his dead body, and that of Prince Maurice. 
For battles, there is not a day in the week in which you do not lose one. 
Such are the pastimes of this country and their tidings. 


The next extract is a lively description of the cowardly attack 
—_ upon her by the rebel ships as she was landing at Bur- 
ington :— 


One of these ships had done me the favour to flank my house, which 
fronted the pier, and before I could get out of bed, the balls were whistling 
a me in such style that you may easily believe I loved not such music. 

verybody came to force me to go out, the balls beating so on all the houses, 
that, dressed just as it happened, I went on foot to some distance from the 
pros to the shelter of a ditch, like those at Newmarket; but before we 
could reach it, the balls were singing round us in fine style, and a serjeant 
was killed twenty ‘paces from me. We placed ourselves then under this 
shelter, during two hours that they were firmg upon us, and the balls passing 
always over our heads, and sometimes covering us with dust. At last, the 
Admiral of Holland sent to tell them, that if they did not cease, he would 
fire upon them as enemies ; that was done a little late, but he excuses himself 
on account of a fog which he says there was. On this they stopped, and the 
& went down, so that there was not water enough for r tae to stay where 

ey were. 
S soon as wy were retired, I returned to my house, not choosing that 
they should have the vanity to say that they had made me quit the village. 


The following is her pom farewell to her husband, when, 
scarcely recovered from her accouchement, and bowed down with 
paralysis, she yet preferred in that state to face a perilous and 
toilsome flight to France, rather than trust herself to the tender 
mercies of the saints :— 

This letter is to bid you adieu. If the wind is favourable, I shall set off 
to-morrow. Henry Seymour will tell you many things from me, which the 
miserable condition in which I am does not _—_ me to write. I beg you 
to send him to me again to France, where, if God grant me grace to recover 
my health, I hope yet to serve you. I am giving you the strongest proof of 
love that I can give; I ain hazardin 5 life, that I may not incommode 
your affairs. Adieu, my dear heart. If I die, believe that you will lose a 
person who has never been other than entirely yours, and who by her affec- 
tions has deserved that you should not forget her. 


Here, by way of contrast, is Lord Jermyn’s style :— 

She hath desired of the Queen Regent, a help of money to be able to satisfy 
to three things that seemed very pressing: one to send a supply of money 
and arms to his majesty ; the other for the tin ; the other for the jewels in 
Holland, which last is so necessary that, without a care of that kind, they will 
be involved in such difficulties, as it will be — to get out of. To this, 
it has been answered, that it was not possible for them at the present, to 
furnish a considerable sum, but some arms will be given ; and, therefore, because 
her majesty thought his majesty would be — to have a little money than 
arms, and that Tardonck has advertised her he is ready to part with a 
very considerable proportion, she hath turned the arms into money, and in 
regard of their necessities, did accept four months’ advance of her pension for 
the tin, and for the dispatch of Bispan’s business, which hourly we look fcr, 
but, by the way, it would have been long delayed if they had not known that 
his majesty was to be supplied out of it. 

And here is a specimen of what the Parliament imagined in 
imitation of the Queen’s style, when, for reasons of state, they 
thought fit to turn forgers :— 

Most royal and illustrious monarch of Great Britain, my t, my good, 
and worthy liege, the most regal object of my loving took bon affections, 
and utmost endeavours. 


Be pleased to let this paper, in all humility, to salute your princely 


hands, and to your princely cogitations some account of my endeavours,. 


(as Lam bound in duty and as I am your spouse and loyal wife,) for your 
majesty, in my absence ; my love having now no other ways left of expres- 
sion, but by being your humble and faithful agent, in accomplishing and pro- 
moting your high affairs; wherein if my words, the pledges and earnest soli- 
citors for the nprovement of your present fame and glory, may carry in 
them any strength of persusion, I would earnestly incite your princely 
thoughts to a remembrance of your majesty’s resolutions to carry forward 
your designs until they grow to a famous maturity and ripeness; maintain 
and continue your cause, in the hardy prosecution of your affairs, without any- 
mitigation, unless an honourable satisfaction may make you disbandon and: 
raise your former intentions. 


The book opens with a few childish letters, written by the 
Queen before her marriage. As she was then barely sixteen, 
the interest which attaches to most of them is not great; but 
there is one of them which carries the mind sadly back to many 
dark pages of English history. It is addressed to the Pope :— 

ag na | the good training and instructions of the queen my mother, I 
have thought it my duty to render, as I do, very humble thanks to your 
holiness, that you have been pleased on your part to contribute hereto; 
giving = my faith and word of honour, and in conformity with that 
riage, and if he e the favour ve me progeny, I wi 
or educate Ay children who shall be born, or do 
any other service for them, and will take care that the officers who choose 
them be only Catholics, obliging them only to take others of the same 
religion. 

These were ominous words, and pregnant with momentous 
results—Henrietta little knew how momentous! They bear in 
them the seeds of a revolution which has left its mark on every 
feature of our institutions—of a sanguinary struggle of halfa 
gedit the sacrifice of thousands of English lives on English 
soil. 

The only important letters among those which follow are her 
letters to her Cudend And even here our expectations are 
somewhat disappointed. At first sight, one would think that 
the correspondence between Charles I. and his Queen must 
inevitably be of great historical interest; but this is very far indeed 
from being the case. During all the darker and more mysterious 
parts of that unhappy reign, Henrietta was with her husband, 
and had no need to write to him. We look, therefore, in vain 
for the solution of many an historical problem with which con- 
jecture has linked her name. We long to know the secret 
springs of that fatal policy which wantenls threw away so fair a 
promise of prosperity and power as qresea him on his accession 
to the throne. Was it merely his own natural folly, the heirloom 
of the Stuarts, which induced him to give full rein to Laud’s 
shortsighted zeal? Whose influence was it that led him to 
dissolve the Parliament of April, or to abandon at once his 
honour and his last hope of safety by sacrificing Strafford? To 
such questions the correspondence before us gives us no sort of 
clue. The Queen did not leave her husband till just before his 
final departure from London; and by that time his doom was 
prectically decided. The Long Parliament had met, and he had 
yielded up the power of dismissing it—he had allowed the bishops 
to be driven from the House of Lords—and he had made himself 
an object of distrust to his enemies by the arrest of the five 
members, and to his friends by the abandonment of Strafford. 
The rest of his reign, though more eventful and more stirring, 
was but the slow, painful working out of what had now become 
a certainty. We trace it with an interest akin to that with 
which we watch an insect’s suicidal efforts to break through the 
spider’s web. 

Henrietta left England in February, 1642, in order to nego- 
tiate her daughter’s marriage in Holland. There she spent 
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time the, King; naising money, 
andi enlisting officers to serve; 


The Jetters im which he details these operations are full. of fire}. 


and spiri the detestation, with which she was! 
regar ed by the Parliament. She repudiates with the ‘utmost 
indignation, the notion,of any accommodation which shall not re-, 
store:the King to. absolute power. Again and again she reiterates. 
her ‘urgent entreaties that he will be vigorous and firm, and 
itherto his cause,’ After year's residence in Holland, she 
orgamiize-and ‘hasten, the levies. for the King. The letters which. 


she wrote to him during this'sojourn aré:the most valuable in the}: 


collection, for they throw. considerable light.on the intricate move 

negotiations of the period. 1643,,she rejoined, 
the »and.the correspondence ceases for ayear. In June, 1644, 
justi after the fatal battle of .Marston. Moor, she le land. for 
the last tinie, She continued :to-correspond with her husband as: 
long‘ ‘was dt»libertyy that‘ her health ‘was ‘gone, ‘and her 
Was not able 'té give’ him the active 

assistance ag be Het letters, become, fewer and fewer, and 

her tone more,and.more desponding, till at last, in January, 1647, 

the treachery of the Scots; and the consequent imprisonment of: 
thé King; brought correspondenee to 'a close. A few more 

life, form the conclusion of the volume. inne are totally destitute ' 
interent Ther only shade of value con- 
it 


of any literary or historic 
of the unfortunate Queen. ' 


sists 


cbooy deoty yoo visti bas toll 
WILLIS’ scoms to Iay particular’ stress ‘on the fact 
his; present. work differs from the ordinary run of novels; 

in ite refined ‘analysis of: character and motive; or, as he himself. 
expresses it, *moving-springs:” old-fashioned school of 
witha sitiple farration ‘of "events atid’ 
actions—the American transcendental ‘novelist is not. satisfied 
without.retailing to: his readers ‘the minutest circumstances of 
the'** regson why.” Mr. Willis’s never leads a lady out to 
danéé,; hands’a cup of ted, offers’ his‘arm, or neglects to offer his 
arin, Without showing causé—except, indeed,'on occasions when 
the author finds it necessary to éxplain, in his most elaborate 
style, why it is impossible to show cause. short, Mr, Willis 
professes to supply the metaphysical key to the acts of daily life, 
and it is on thé strength of this pretension that he has chosen his 
present fitle. "We can ‘Only say’ that, if all heroes are set in 
motion by: “s "anything sithilar ‘to those ‘which produce 
the unearthly tin ortions and conyulsive wrigglings exhibited by 
Paul Fane, it is a most happy instinct‘on the part of writers of’ 
fiction ‘which has hitherto kept ‘certain “parts of life untold.” 
It hot, However, for lack of stirring incidents that the author 
of Paul Fane has, had recourse to metaphiysies, for his imagina- 
tion, is liyely.enough to dispense with, all adventitious aids. In 
the: fixst place, theve.is:a certain mysterious influence—not unlike 
that of the evil eye~wielded\by the members. of one particular 
pe ovdr the Whole fortunes and destinies‘of'the hero. There 
are five ladiés, alt moré less beattiful; ‘and all more or less in. 
love with him. _There is a duel, tho 2 is only alluded to 
whiei ig over, ‘andl witht onehaleene hy of Mr//Arrow- 
smith" himself! Thete' ate “fever “hres offers of 
mattiige' thadé by’ ladies-Heither “ott their’ own account, or on 


belialf Of 'thei# “female relatives. In viddition to this, all’the 
by birth, the Americans by nature; and we have a glowin 
plidn’of the festivities "With fis 
yout MB het for the busitiess:'' Here, all 
evétits, enough for ati author to Worl upon’; dnd inay 
strpive that! With al this wealth My. has 
failed) front first last, awakes the: snialtost glimmering: 


of te 
of the story is vid’ id Ruropé, whither ‘thie herd): 

genfiis' of the very highest order, betakes himself almost’ 
at tlie outest,’ attracted by ths loveof art, butin reality’ 
impelled by! of Mr~Willis moving -springs! 

ate flrstintroduced to Pauliti his native land) oti suinmer’s 
night Jo,” Waititig for adnrission at the’ “front door of the 
house Which had beeri ‘his-homie,” on’ Iie ‘Teturn ftom 
whieli Was destined to prove thie grand tarning-point 
in his aithor goes! on ‘to explain how the yout 
mati‘had Weeit castally ‘introduced Miss! young Eng- 
lish to'that class’ of anvient families who would 
be detieanéd ‘by ‘a tite) "Wievare told how he’ had’ 
convérséd! with her for in the conservatory, ‘after’ 
whielt the ‘new, ‘strange 
feeling in bosom, with whith ‘he wished ‘to be! atone," 
course) redder imagisies! that: Paul has ‘fallen in 
begins to! wonder why he'“‘steps out into the moonlight,” in- 
stead/lof ibultivating: dloset acquaintanee with’ the lady: But 
it id néthing Of the ‘kindy ‘artist has already formed | 
a sort of incipient, andonfessed attachinent to Mary Evenden, a 
protegée of his niother’s and'of course he isnot to turn unfaith- 
léast at’ thid:earty stage+to “Mary; his geffius-love, his: 
mind The :solution strange ‘feeling with: 


| 


roy? + irl 


‘T courtly heart resistlessly 


she; 
swift kisses were 


‘of cloud, she 


whieh, the “cold-eyed English girl” has inspired him, is to be 
ound, im the circumstance that, by that young dade ha has been 
treated; for, the; first. .time..in his life, with the Scorn, of Indif- 


* Without insult, without contempt: without intended . 


had over 
cognition of him his rankles in the too-susceptible 
niind of,eur hero, and fills him with distressing doubts as to the 
fineness. of his clay ;”.and he, forthwith decides. on European 
travel; in order to relative rank of nature, to gauge 
his comparative) human claim to, respect and affection, to 
measure himaclé by -his own jealous standard with those whom 
he should find first in. the world’s, most established a jation.”” 
The Republican is obliged, to go to the land of, social, distine- 
tions to ascertain his place in the scale of being. ' 

Paul accordingly sets off on an art-tour to Italy: On his 
arrival at Flérenee, he finds himself, in virtue; of a nominal | 
attachéship conferred on him by the American Minister, thrown 
‘among the: first families in the place—English, American; and 
‘native; and:hé obtains the extrée to all the balls given by “his 
Majésty,”as the author is ed to call. the Grand Duke: 
course, the y ‘Republican has a sublime contempt: for the 
thirig all ithe! time, but he: féels a little natural | gratification ‘at 
‘thus “fineness of his clay” recognised by people 
‘standing so high in the “world’s most established appreciation.” - 
He makes acquaintance with an Englishman, Colonel Paleford, 
who has ‘home to! economise, bringing with him an invalid 
wife and @ beautiful daughter, Sybil—to the latter of whom, as 
we are told description of one of the ducal balls, every 
the: knee.’ At the same time, 
a Platonic friendship-—which, as we afterwards learn from the lady 
herself, in a letter: to. Paul, is very near exploding into a more 
demonstrative attachment—is struck up between himself and 
an eccentric Princess C——, who, ostensibly a woman of the” 
‘world, seexetly devotes. herself, incognito’ and in male. attiré, 
seulpture. But as Paul is in the midst of his triumphs— 
making a rapid impression on the heart of Miss Paleford, taken 
into, the the highs more to 
purpose’ wi Willis) | the high-born. sculptress, 
recognised on .all: hands as! being of ‘the world’s very 
finest andi proudest clay’’——Mr. Ashly, the brother of the young 
lady! with the. ‘“ cold grey, eye,” arrives in Florence. Paul as 
introduced to him: at the house of the English Minister, who is 
deseribed. as a-“‘man of strong good sense’—the reader will 
remember that this is upwards of twenty years ago—and mects 
hima seeond time at the Palefords. But, unfortunately, this 
introduction is destined to revive all Paul's uncomfortable mis- 
givings about his clay. At a kind of féte champétre given by 
the Palefords, there is a heavy tea-tray to be carried some dis- 
tance by the two gentlemen, and Paul detects a slight hesitation 
on the part of Mr, Ashly when the latter is called upan to assist. 
This is, enough, for our here. ‘The phantom question. was 
answered, Circumstances had combined to present him fairly 
and fully to the fatal eye in which lay the power of pronouncing 
what was,-his grade in ‘nature; and by the unprompted instinct 
of that.eye, he had been looked’ down upon as inferior.” As 
they, walked on with the tea-tray, ‘ through the vibrations of the 
senseless burden. borne between his and Mr. Ashly’s united grasp, — 
‘there passed, it seemed to-him, a» ism of rejection and 
depreciation. He was denied to be of the world's finer clay.” 
But Paul ‘soon ‘obtains ample opportunities of revenge. 
‘Though considering himself virtually bound to Mary Evenden, 
he ‘makes love to Miss Paleford,in order to put down Ashly, 
‘whom he suspects of an attachment in the same quarter; and he 
his ‘part:-with sueh success; that: Mrs. ford writes to 
im ‘on herideath-bed to offer/him her “priceless daughter, with 
‘a mother’s blessing.” « While le is hesitating about taking pos- 
“session of the treasure thus bequeathed to hint, on'the 
that Miss Paleford—elsewhere described’ as a “wonder of | 
‘unsupned freshness of peculiarity”-——might not. be sufficiently in 
y with his.“ mtelleetual inner nature,” recerves 
‘unmistakeable proof of the young lady’s partiality for his’ outer 
‘man.’ has beensuddenly seized with illness, and has been 
“left by the family to his He ‘hears the door open, 
‘and. sees. the outlined, form. of Sybil,” who softly approaches 
“his,.coueh.. .‘‘ With iclosed lids, and the thought that, by the 
delicacy ‘which propriety required, he should make no stir, nor 
speak, except'in answer, ‘Paul Jay breathlessly still.” The lady, _ 
i wires’) jas t oung American, for+* 
upon his eyes—and, like the shadow 
d from. the room,” leaving Paul to “ wrap 
ond. words,” After this, the reader may be 
somewhat surprised to hear that Paul ultimately relinquishes his 
prize to his rival, and returns to the Colonel the letter of the 


slight, that cold grey, eye 


take the portrait of Miss Winifred, the middle-aged spinster aunt _ 
80, much by his subtle appreciation 
t she ‘wi to belong to her first 
discoverer.” In an impassioned letter to the artist, she tells him 


‘she is aware “there are objections. Ihave weighed them ——_ 
wither and hopes. older than you." “Buti advance 
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| 
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eceased Mrs. Paleford, the “ mother-ange 0 household. 
However, Paul can well afford to exercise. some magnanimity 
towards..an Ashly, for, in the meantime, he has completely 
avenged himself! on the family eye. “Having been employed to 
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though I certainly am in years, I feel side by side with you 
in the youth of a heart unwasted and kept back.” The epistle 
concludes with the frank avowal—“I love you, and would be 
yours.” Of course Paul—his affections at that moment waverin 
between Miss Paleford and the Princess C—— (not to spe 
of the almost forgotten Mary Evenden)—cannot entertain 
this obliging offer. But, to console “ Aunt Winny” for her 
disappointment, he writes to her, introducing a friend of 
his—‘‘really quite the most model man I know of for a 
husband "—assuring her that, “if I am at all a judge of character 
and suitableness, no two hearts were ever formed to beat more in 
harmony than this unappropriated bachelor’s and your own.” 
The lady writes back, ten days after her first interview with the 
most model man, to say that she had at first “felt somewhat 
offended” at such an “ unflattering comment on my readiness for 
a lover’’—but that it is all right now, as she has already followed 
his advice, and married his friend. The startling suddenness 
of this consummation can only be explained in the lady’s own 
words :—‘ I should not have be_a in tune for loving him, I fear, 
but that I had played the symphony to you.” As one good turn 
deserves another, she goes on to recommend to him her niece, 
the identical Miss Ashly whose “cold grey eye” had so power- 
fully influenced his fate. She encourages him to attempt the 
“citadel she thus proposes for his conquest,” by telling him, 
with a delicate allusion to the impression he had made on her 
own virgin heart, that he has a “ friend within the gates—a shield 
he has already pierced hanging broken in Ashly Hall.” Not 
content with having placed the matter before the “ discerning 
and tender eyes” of the gentleman, she afterwards sounds her 
niece upon the subject, and extracts from her the confession— 
which is, of course, duly reported to Paul—that, “ of all the men 
she had ever known, he seemed to her the most worthy to be 
loved.” At this gratifying intelligence, “the pressure of a cold 
finger of iron—hopeless and pitiless—seemed taken from the life- 
nerve” of Paul's heart. He is content, however, with the triumph 
thus achieved, and does not seek to avail himself of his advan- 
tage, as he shrinks, not unnaturally, from “ breathing the hell of 
such an atmosphere of relationship.” At last, to the infinite 
relief of the reader, Paul discovers that his ‘ American soul and 
brain, as well as his American heart, taste, and temper, are 
ining for America to breathe in,” and that “republican air must 
oose the blood in his now-fettered wrist and brain.” He accord- 
ingly leaves Italy, and, after a sojourn in England, returns home 
to be united to his first love, his “ soul-mirror,” Mary Evenden. 

Of course, a writer of Mr. Willis’s pretensions has not failed to 
enliven his story with a dash of Transatlantic drollery. His 
efforts at humour are on a par with his attempts in the 
sentimental line—except, indeed, that they are a good deal 
less decorous. The letters, meant to be funny, addressed by 
Miss — Firkin—Mr. Willis’s comie prima donna, who 
has to play Beatrice to so many Heros—to her friend, Miss 
Kitty Kumletts of Alabama, are simply disgusting in their 
coarseness and indelicacy; and if the wether has given us a fair 
specimen of an American fast young lady, we devoutly hope that 
it may be very long before the Transatlantic variety of the species 
becomes naturalized in this country. Asa sample of the more 
harmless flights of Mr. Willis’s comie genius, we may transcribe 
the following exquisitely natural description of an unexpected 
meeting in a café, between Paul Fane and his friend Wabash 
Blivins. The latter has just recognised, with a “yell which all 
but sealped every musical Italian within half a mile,” the features 
of his old schoolfellow :— 

And, crouching into a figure 4, like a hard-pushed bear clearing the chasm 
of a water-course, Blivins started on an air-line across the café to Paul, over- 
turning first the supper on his own round table, and then, with a touch-and- 
go wipe of his foot over the of the next one, carrying away the coffee 
and maraschino of a couple of thunderstruck French artists. The mutual 
miscellany of limbs and exclamations that the friends went into (for Paul’s 
own recognition of Bosh was a rebound from loneliness and depression, and 
he had embraced and re-embraced his old room-mate before he thought of 
the probable impression on those around) was a spectacle gazed on with ap- 
yoveennse amazement. They were scarce beginning to sit on two seats, and 
sear each other speak, however, when the waiters came rushing in with ropes 
escaped madman, and sen ins or some’ 1e 

In his last page, Mr. Willis has the assurance to insinuate 
that his silly and conceited hero is drawn from a living original. 
We know not who is the American artist for whom this piece of 
aeaeainee is intended, and we imagine that his countrymen 
will be equally at a loss to recognise him as “ pencilled” in this 
volume. We entirely acquit the author of having, in this in- 
stance, intruded on the domain of private life, and we hope that 
when Mr. Willis again feels called upon to tell the world of the 
“ People he has Met,” he will be no less$successful_ in keeping 
clear of every vestige of truth and nature. 


MR. GURNEY’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES.* 


Ww: are glad to see amongst the advertisements of Christmas 
books, one which attests the continued popularity of Mr. 
Hampden Gurney’s Sketches of St. Louis and Henry IV. They 
were intended for the special use of young people ow have out- 
grown Mrs. Markham, and have not yet arrived at Sismondi. 


* St. Lowis and Henri IV.; being a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 


By John M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 


In some points of view, such books are much more important 
than more elaborate histories, for they are read before the critical 
faculty is aroused, and before the memory is overloaded; and 
therefore they produce deeper moral results than their avowed] 
slight character would lead many one to anticipate. Suc 
books, in fact, hold a sort of intermediate position between novels 
and parables. They aim at combining the interest of the 
one with the weight of the other, and when they proceed 
from writers entitled to respect by their position or character, 
they form a sort of manifesto on the principles of political 
morality. This is especially the case with the book before 
us. Mr. Gurney’s ition at the head of one of the 
most important parishes in London, his great ability, his con- 
spicuous energy, and his unquestionable honesty, invest what he 
says upon such a subject with very great weight. In the main, 
we are happy to bear witness to the value of the Historical 
Sketches. y are written with remarkable power and life, and 
seem to us to succeed very happily in being substantial without 
being dull. Their honesty is quite as conspicuous as their ability. 
They are written, no doubt, witha definite moral purpose, which, 
we think, colours, to some extent, the author’s estimate of the 
characters of his heroes. But he never allows his prepossessions 
to affect his judgment on the moral quality of particular actions. 
He neither calls evil good nor good evil. He admits the faults 
of Louis and recognises the virtues of Henry. Mr. Gurney’s 
merits have been so fully recognised by the public that we 
should not have thought it necessary to call attention to the 
well-merited success of an excellent book, if we had not the 
misfortune to differ, in a very material Tr from the author’s 
view of political morality—a view which is so far adopted by 
the most recognised teachers of morals that it is of the 
greatest importance to seize every opportunity of testing its 
accuracy. 

We shall enter into no detailed discussion with Mr. Gurney 
on the characters of his two heroes. We prefer, for the sake of 
distinctness, to consider them—at the expense of some sacrifice 
of accuracy—as typical characters, each of whom embraced and 
carried out different conceptions of ees morality ; and we 
say that the conception adopted enry appears to us better 
and truer than that adopted by Louis. ‘The characteristic of 
Louis 1X., which Mr. Gurney singles out for especial admiration, 
is his scrupulous conscientiousness. His whole moral code, he 
says, was based upon an undeviating observance of the distinction 
between right and wrong. He knew nothing of expediency. 
He cared nothing for glory or greatness. His object was to do 
justice in all the relations of life. He was ready to restore half 

is kingdom to foreign sovereigns, if he thought that he, or those 
under whom he claimed, had obtained it wrongfully. He was 
ready to die himself, and let his whole army be destroyed with 
him, rather than take an oath for the payment of his ransom in 
terms about which he had a conscientious scruple. He was 
willing, when his conscience bade him, to leave France at any risk 
to his subjects, rather than miss an opportunity of going on 
another crusade. In fact, he not only recognised, but actually 
obeyed his conscience, as being the supreme guide and 
arbiter of all his actions. Henry IV., on the other hand, em- 
bodies, in Mr. Gurney’s view, the principle of expediency. He 
changed his creed for the purpose of obtaining for himself, and 
for _ ae a peaceful reign. He made a contract with the Pope 
for the sake of quiet, which he broke as soon as circumstances 
enabled him to do so. In every important transaction of his life 
he made results—important and noble no doubt, but still results 
—the tests of principles, instead of making principles the guide 
of conduct. 

This, we think, is not an unfair summary of Mr. Gurney’s esti- 
mate of these great men. Of course men do not really embody 

rinciples, nor does Mr. Gurney represent them as doing 80. 

e would no doubt admit, and indeed his story implies, 
that Louis did not always act up to his principles, and that 
Henry often fell short of Lee It is very hard to reconcile with 
good faith the behaviour of Louis in the matter of the truce 
which he made with the Saracens, and it is quite impossible to 
contend that it was expedient for himself or for France that 
Henry should make love to the Princess of Condé. Our diffe- 
rence with Mr. Gurney turns far less on his estimate of 

articular men, or of particular actions, than on the general 
eeling that he does more than justice to the principle of obedience 
to conscience, and less than justice to the "apn oy of expediency. 
Mr. Gurney, at least, will not deny that the great leading feature 
of Christian, or, at any rate, of Protestant morality, is embodied 
in the belief that the common relations of life are in themselves 
holy and sacred—that it is by God, not only that priests 
officiate, but that kings rule and senators minister justice—that, 
however different the evidence of the two facts may be, it is 
quite as true that the affairs of England are, as that the affairs 
of Judea were, divinely governed—that it is distinctly wrong to 
look upon health and wealth, power and glory, as things either 
de facto or de jure unholy—that passions and appetites were 
given to men, not to be mortified, but to be used and directed to 
worthy ends—in short, that the earth and the fulness thereof 
belong, not to the devil, but to God. If this is so, it will follow 
as anecessary consequence that the rules of morality which regu- 
late our conduct in this life must have a direct application to its 
circumstances. Their authority must, in the absence of direct 
revelation, be judged of by their tendency to produce happiness, 
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and not by their conformity with the sentiments of particular 
persons, who may be ignorant, ill-informed, or prejudiced. 

The defect in the character of St. Louis, who was, no doubt, 
an admirably good man, —- to us to have resulted from the 
fact that, both by habit and by education, he was a stranger to 
this view of life and of morality. He seems to have belonged to 
that class of persons—a class far from being altogether incon- 
siderable—who have too weak, instead of having too firm, a 
grasp of life. The lives of such persons are a constant protest 
against the world. Their sense and power of enjoyment are natu- 
rally weak. They hardly recognise a duty as such, unless it 
entails personal suffering. They naturally and habitually think 
of themselves, not soberly but falsely, and less highly than they 
ought to think. No doubt such a disposition is quite consistent 
with great virtues. Such a man may be patient, kind, and 
gentle—he may have the deepest respect for the rights of others, 
and the most anxious desire to discharge his own duties. On 
the other hand, it is equally consistent with great vices. If a 
man considers the world as the property of the devil, he will be 
sorely tempted to give its owner his due. If he looks upon 
the common relations of life as things in which he has no con- 
cern, he will be apt to abuse without using them—if he thinks 
temporal blessings of little consequence, he will not much care 
for depriving his neighbours of them. In short, if such a man 
as we way Aa tm loves and fears God, he will be a Louis 
IX.—if he loves nobody, and fears only the devil, he will be a 
Philip II. or a Louis XV. 

The bright point in the character of Henry IV. is, to our minds 
exactly the point to which Mr. Gurney objects. We cannot 
admit that his virtues were such as are “ generally overrated.” 
They seem to us to have been virtues almost universally under- 
rated—at least by the express and authorized teachers of 
morality, though not by the just and healthy popular sentiment. 
His faults no doubt were many and inexcusable, but he had one 
great master merit. He did earnestly and heartily desire the 
a and prosperity of the nation over which he ruled. He 

da clear perception that a civil war which had lasted thi 
years, and wasted every province in France, was an evil whic 
was not to be borne, and that it was his business to put an end 
to it. He also clearly saw that the private opinions of one man 
cannot be made the rule of faith for a great nation, and, on the 
other hand, he felt that the recognition of the creed of the 
majority was no reason why the country should be deprived of 
the services of a very large and very powerful minority. We 
express no opinion on the means by which he obtained these 
ends. No doubt St. Louis would have gone to the stake rather 
than employ them, but it is probable that he would have 
rather enjoyed going to the stake. There is great dignity 
in being able, in all events, to say jiat justitia, but our 
admiration is lessened if we have reason to doubt whether the 
gy who says this much objects to the falling of the sky. 

edo not say that a man ought to lie for the good of his 
country, but we should not envy a man who, under Henry’s 
circumstances, felt no temptation to do so. It is a tremendous 
responsibility to break through an express general rule of morality 
on account of the consequences to Ne in a particular instance, 
but it must also be remembered that there is a tremendous 
responsibility on the other side. It is not a light thing to 
say “I am 80 convinced that a man ought never to lie, that I 
will plunge my country into endless civil war rather than do 
so.” We cannot feel much more respect for the man who has 
little or no —— for anything but the ease of his own con- 
science, than for the man to whom it gives no pain at all to 
break through a moral obligation. We cannot say that Mr. 
Gurney’s view of the matter is so evidently and indisputably 
true as to justify his choice of the character of Henry IV.as 
the text of a sermon against expediency. The problems sug- 
gested by the whole s are amongst the deepest of all ques- 
tions, and we doubt whether it is possible to present them and 
their solution fairly to an immature mind. We do not know, 
for oot what account Mr. Gurney would give to such a 
person of the effect of Henry's conduct on the whole subse- 
| ray eourse of French history. We cannot ignore the fact, 

t many of what Frenchmen would consider its greatest 
features are distinctly traceable to the very event which 
he stigmatizes as apostasy, and there are some diffi- 
culties in the way of reading their history in our way 
for the sake of justi ying our own theories. If the French are 
proud of Louis XIV., and of the whole system of centraliza- 
tion to which the Bourbons so largely contributed, we have 
hardly a right to look upon those chapters of their history as an 
awful warning; but unless we do so, the consequences have not 
altogether refuted Henry IV. In some of the private relations 
of life, Henry’s conduct was utterly indefensible. Not a word 
can be said in excuse for his addiction to that profligate sensuality 
which disgraced the whole of the Bourbon race, though we ought 
in fairness to recollect the temptations to which he was exposed by 
his early education and by the miseries of his domestic relations. 
But one remark upon this subject eannot be fairly omitted. 
Mr. Gurney seems to think that i ry’s profligacy was only an 
illustration and development of his general want of principle. 
The man who was unfaithful to his creed was naturally unfaithful 
to his wife. Surely, this is not quite a fair consequence. The 
feeling which ted Henry to change bis creed—which act we 


do not wish to justify—was distinctly a good feeling; for it was 


a desire to see France prosperous and at peace. He may have 
been mistaken, or even wrong, in the means, yet he cert 

was right, and not wrong, in wishing most earnestly to obtain the 
end; but in the case of the Princess of Condé he was wrong, 
both in the end and the means. He risked the most serious 
evils to himself and to France, merely for the sake of gratifying 
a vicious inclination. Surely it is not fair to charge the prin- 
ciple of expediency with consequences which, jf fairly app 

it could have prevented? 

We must disclaim the imputation of justifying Henry's con- 
duct or character. We cannot call evil good any more than Mr. 
Gurney ; but, on the other hand, we cannot call good evil, and 
we deny that either facts or principles call upon us to pass 
an unqualified sentence of approval on every man who acts 
according to his conscience, or of condemnation on every man 
who violates general rules for the sake of particular ad \. 
Obedience either to conscience or to rule is only a means towards 
the end of acting right. Nothing can be less precise than the 
method in which € moral rules are stated ; and unless they 
are interpreted with reference to their objects, it would be impos- 
sible to act upon them. Take, for example, the Ten Command- 
ments. “Thou shalt not kill,” forbids killing another person in 
self-defence as distinctly as it forbids the worst assassination, if 
we look at the words only; and on the other hand,—* Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy epee would seem, 
if strictly construed, to convey an implied sanction to the prac- 
tice of perjury for a neighbour or against a stranger. All moral 
rules are gwvarra avveroor, and the proper instrument for inter- 
preting them is a robust and not a scrupulous conscience. Life 
is not long enough for scruples. , 

It is curious to observe how strongly the lives of the French 
and English kings exemplify the two of character which 
we have assigned to Louis IX. and IV. With one 
or two exceptions, such as Henry VI. and Queen Mary, every 
English monarch from the Conquest to the accession of the 
Stuarts had vigorous aims, a strong interest in life, and a bold, 
plain, straightforward morality, resting upon substantial and in- 
telligible grounds. On the other hand, it is remarkable how 
many of the French kings were quite unable to take any decided 
view of life, or to see in it anything more than a theatre 
for the dis lay of wild and unreasonable s, the exer- 
cise of technical virtues, and the discharge of formal duties. 
Louis IX. was a good man, and reconciled his temperament 
with great virtues; and the same, to a very much less extent, 
may be said of Louis XVI. ; but it is most instructive to observe 
that it was far more frequently associated with the basest 
cowardice and the meanest vices. Henry III., Charles IX., and 
Louis XV., are names which have earned a certain immortality 
of vileness, but each of these men had something in eommon 
with their great ancestor. They had consciences which taught 
them to undervalue the world in which they lived. In Louis XIII. 
the same trait recurs, though in an infinitely less loathsome form. 
Even in Louis XIV. and Youle Philippe there was a touch of 
the same temper. It is one which we cannot envy or admire in 
any of its manifestations. Nor can we help feeling indulgently 
disposed to a sovereign who took a more manly view of 
obligations, even though he acted up to it very imperfectly. We 
cannot repudiate our own history. The British empire was not 
built upon scruples. Casuists might find flaws in our title to 
India, and suggest doubts as to our rights over the Cape or 
North America. We have no sympathy whatever with such 
feelings. Greatness and power are gifts of God, to be vigo- 
rously seized and vigorously employed; and it is faithless and 
cowardly to shrink from looking at the consequences of an act, 
as well as at its formal description, for the purpose of ascer+ 
taining its moral character. 


BARRY LYNDON.* 


HATEVER we may think of the policy of republishing 
some parts of Mr. Thackeray's Miscellanies, there can be 

no doubt that English literature would have sustained a serious 
loss if Lyndon had still been buried in the pages of a 
magazine some respects, it appears to us the most charaeter- 
istic and best executed of Mr. eray’s novels, though it is 
far less known, and is likely, we think, to be less po than 
the rest. Barry is the history of a scoundrel from his 
own point of view, and combines the habitual freshness of Fielding 
with a large measure of the grave irony of Jonathan Wild. To 
be able, with perfect decency and propriety, to take up his abode 
in the very heart of a most unmitigated blackguard and scoundrel, 
and to show how, asa matter of course, and without any kind of 
denial or concealment, he bond fide considers himself one of 
the best and greatest of men, is surely one of the hardest tasks 
which could be imposed on an author; yet Mr. Thackeray has 
undertaken and executed it with perfect success. 

Redmo 


gambling-tables and horse- 


sort of beggar! tility, partly under the care of a handsome, 
proud, mother, at asort of Castle Rackrent 


belonging to his uncle, Mick y- At sixteen, he falls madly 
in love with his eldest cousin, a silly and ugly girl of twenty- 
* Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. By W. M. Thackeray. London: 
Bradbury and Evans, 1856. 
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four, and in a mock duel, which he supposes to be real, shoots a 
rich and cowardly English rival with a tow bullet. He leaves 
his home to avoid the consequences of his rw murder— 
falls amongst sharpers at Dublin—is plundered by them—enlists 
as a common soldier—serves at the battles of Minden and War- 
burg—robs a wounded lieutenant, after the latter action, of 
his money, clothes, and papers, and passes himself off as an officer. 
Whilst thus disguised, he is kidnapped by one of the man-stealers 
who were so larZely employed to recruit the armies of Frederick 
II., and passes some years in the service of that sovereign. Im- 
patient of the hardships to which he is exposed, he tries to 
mitigate them by assuming the occupation of a police spy, and in 
this character is set to watch the proceedings of his uncle, a pro- 
fessional gambler, who comes to Berlin in the exercise of his 
calling, and, as the police suppose, with some political object. 
‘The uncle finds means to enable his nephew to escape with him 
to Dresden, and Mr. Barry blazes out in the full glory of partner 
in, and bully to, a gambling establishment. After several strange 
adventures in this capacity, the uncle, a zealous Catholic, becomes 
anxious “to make his salut,” and goes into a convent for that 
purpose, whilst Mr. Barry, junior, returns to Ireland, after 
an absence of twelve years, in possession of some 5o00o0/., and a 
dazzling reputation for resource and audacity. Here he falls in 
with a widow of enormous wealth, who being weak, clever, and 
romantic, had carried on a foolish literary flirtation with him in 
her husband's life-time. By fighting a duel with one of her 
admirers, and giving out with infinite vehemence his intention 
to do as much for any others who may appear, and by the fasci- 
nation which courage, a strong will, and dashing vulgar display 
exercise over a frivolous mind, he bullies Lady Lyndon into 
marrying him, and becomes possessed in right of his wife of 
some six palaces and 40,000/. per annum. Having thus reached 
the pinnacle of his glory, Mr. Barry begins to descend. 
He cuts down his woods, raises money on his wife's life, quarrels 
vehemently with her son by her first husband, who is his heir, 
gets utterly drowned in debt, retires savagely to an obscure 
estate in Ireland, and there fights with the y Me and bailiffs, 
eats his own mutton, and locks up his wife in her bed-room. 
By a stratagem she recovers her liberty, and her husband is 
sent abroad with a small pension from her relations, who stop it 
on her death, whereupon Mr. B Lyndon finishes his days in 
the Fleet Prison, where “a small man, who is always jeering 
me and making game of me, asks me to fight, and I haven’t the 
courage to touch him.” 

Such is Mr. Barry’s career—a riotous and miserable youth, 
a manhood of infamy, and an old age of ruin and beggary. Yet 
the genius of the novelist not only makes us feel that his hero 
would naturally look upon himself as a wronged and virtuous 
man—‘ the victim,” as he is made to say on his title-page, ‘of 
many cruel persecutions, conspiracies, and slanders,”’—but also 
that even in this wretched kind of existence all was not bad— 
that wheat as well as tares grow in the most unkindly and ill- 
cultivated soil. The ability with which this is managed is quite 
wonderful. The whole book is founded on the great principle, 
that if a man only lies hardily enough and long enough, nothing 
is easier for him than to impose upon himself. In nine cases out 
of ten, hypocrisy is nothing else than self-deception. Describe 
the transactions in which you are engaged, not as your neigh- 
bours would describe them, but as you yourself would wish 
them to be, and it is surprising how soon they will appear to be 
capable of no other construction. Barry Lyndon’s fundamental 
and universal postulate is, that he is a good and gallant man, that 
he is a model of manly virtue, and that, therefore, though he 
may be occasionally subject to human infirmities, his actions must 
always be, on the whole, in accordance with his character. Take, 
as an example of the degree in which a man may bring himself 
to believe his own lies, the following wonderful account of Mr. 
Barry’s family :— 

Asa man of the world, I have learned to despise heartily the claims of 
some pretenders to high birth who have no more genealogy than the lackey 
who cleans my boots; and eg T laugh to utter scorn the boasting of many 
of my countrymen, who are all for descending from kings of Ireland, and 
talk of a domain no bigger than would feed a pig as if it were a wg ms | 
yet truth — me to assert that my family was the noblest of the island, 
and perhaps of the universal world; while their possessions—now insignificant, 
and torn from us by war, by treachery, by the loss of time, by ancestral 
extravagance, by adhesion to the old faith and monarch—were formerly pro- 
digious, and embraced many counties at a time when Ireland was vastly more 
prosperous than now. 

Or take the following chastened reflections on the profession 
of gambling, as a specimen of the marvellous power which the 
mind possesses, or may acquire, of seeing things altogether 
upside-down. After describing some of the tricks by which he 
assisted his uncle in play, Mr. proceeds :— 

Some prudish may affect indignation at the frankness of these 
cusaten, but » sean pity them! Do you sup that any man who has 
lost or won a hundred thousand pounds at iy will not take the advantages 
which his neighbour enjoys ? are the same. But it is only the 
clumsy fool who cheats, who resorts to the vulgar expedients of cogged dice 
and cut cards. Such a man is sure to go wrong some time or other, and is 
not fit to play in the society of gallant gentlemen; and my advice to people 
who see such a vulgar person at his pranks is, of course, to back him while 
he plays, but never—never to have anything to do with him. Play grandly, 
honourably . . . . When one considers the time and labour spent, the genius, 
the anxiety, the outlay of money required, the multiplicity of debts 
that one meets with (for dishonourable rascals are to be found at the play- 
table as everywhere else in the world), I say, for my part, the profession is a 
me and indeed I have scareely ever met a man who in the end profited 

y it. 


The parenthesis which marks the point at which Mr. Barry 
has succeeded in convincing himself that his profession is, on the 
whole, highly honourable and noble, though a few mean inter- 
lopers may disgrace it, is inconceivably ludicrous, and shows a 
depth of humour almost sublime. It is a sort of typical specimen 
of the spirit which makes a free negro talk with contempt of 
“ black fellows,” or the vulgarest dandies who disgrace our name 
and nation on the Continent sneer at “ those English.” 
To show how Mr. Barry contrives to look upon himself as an 
ill-used man through the whole of his eventful life, would re- 
quire little less than an abstract of the entire book. We ma 
mention more particularly, however, his wonderful account of his 
relations to his wife, in which, after detailing with a high moral 
tone the measures which he thought necessary to bring her to a 
sense of her conjugal duties—consisting in a long series of the 
most brutal acts of tyranny and violence—he describes with a 
sort of contemptuous pity her low spirits, nervousness, bad health, 
and general dulness, and concludes by the quiet remark—“ M 
company from this fancied I was a tyrant over her; whereas 
was only a severe and careful guardian over a silly bad- 
tempered, and weak-minded lady.” We have not the slightest 
doubt that such a man would seriously and bond fide take 
exactly that view of such conduct. Indeed, why should he not? 
It is much pleasanter to consider oneself a man of sense and 
honour than a low-minded villain; and to one who wishes to 
do so, and knows how to set about it, it is quite as easy. 

The conception of Barry Lyndon’s character involves, how- 
ever, some grains of good. Indeed, their absence in any man 
whatever would have been conclusive evidence that the book in 
which he was depicted was not written by Mr. Thackeray. His 
courage is genuine courage. He really is a very brave man; and 
although he knows it, and is inordinately vain of it, we think the 
picture is true to nature. Sydney Smith long ago pointed out 
that where there is a great deal of vanity, there is generally some 
talent; and Mr. te seems to us to have shown his usual 
acuteness in exposing the fallacy of the common notion that 
a bully and a braggart is generally a coward. We should agree 
with him in thinking such faults some evidence of courage— 
though of a courage lower both in kind and degree than that which 
such a person would claim. ‘There is great beauty also in the 
emer affection which Mr. Thackeray ventures to attribute to 
this utter scoundrel. He has a son by his second wife, and loves 
him tenderly, wildly, passionately, with a sort of fierce instinct 
such as any other brute might show. He is almost heartbroken 
at his death, and, in his lowest degradation, wears a lock of his 
hair round his neck. There is something not only touching, but 
deeply true, in such a representation. It recognises the fact that 
ia strong, unbridled character, full of fierce appetites and ungo- 
verned passions, is not utterly devilish—that it sometimes gives 
birth to virtues, rough and animal, if you please, but still genuine. 
The character of old Mrs. Barry, the hero’s mother, is a fur- 
ther illustration of the same thing. She is a greedy, proud, un- 

rincipled woman, capable by turns of meanness, haughtiness, 

anaticism, and gross cruelty ; yet she loves her son dearly through 

all. There is something wonderfully true in the unity with 
which the character is drawn. During her son’s absence in 
Prussia, the fanatical side of her character comes out, and she 
falls under the dominion of a h sritical scoundrel, called 
Jowls, who wants to marry her. er son visits Ireland, fights 
a duel, and comes to his mother for refuge. Mr. Jowls is scan- 
dalized and frightened, and wants to turn out the fugitive, say- 
ing “ he ey have had the gentleman avoid the drink, and the 
quarrel, and the wicked duel altogether.” Whereupon “my 
mother cut him short by saying ‘ that such sort of conduct might 
be very well in a person of Lis cloth and his birth, but it neither 
became a Barry nor a Brady.’ In fact she was quite delighted 
with the thought that I had pinked an English marquis’s son in 
a duel; and so, to console her, I told her of a score more in 
which I had been engaged.” ‘The curtain ultimately falls upon 
the tough old lady, 4 her black broken-down 
offspring in his captivity by the labour of her own hands, and 
on the wrecks of her property. 

Artistically considered, we should almost be inclined to place 
Barry Lyndon at the head of the list of Mr. Thackeray's books. 
It has an immense advantage over his better known works in 
being far shorter—for which reason the plot is clearer, simpler, 
and more connected than it is in Vanity Fair, Pendennis, or the 
Newcomes. Every page carries the story on, and with the ex- 
ception of Barry’s meeting with his uncle at Berlin, and of a 
rather melodramatic episode which takes place at a small 
German court, the story is as natural and easy as if it 
were true. We have attempted to show that the book has 
a moral, if the reader knows how to look for it; but it is 
kept in its proper place, and is —— by the facts, instead of 
suggesting them. In most of Mr. Thackeray’s more elaborate 

erformances, his own views of the world appear to us to be 
insisted on too openly and too often; but there is nothing of 
this in Barry Lyndon. It is neither a melancholy nor a cheerful 
book, but a fair and wonderfully skilful portrait of a man whom 
we feel as if we had known personally. The accessories are de- 
scribed in as life-like and vigorous a manner as the main subject. 
We do not think that Mr. Thackeray’s extraordinary power of de- 
scription was ever more strongly illustrated than in the sketches 
which this volume contains of the wild, mad Irish life of Dublin and 
the provinces in the last century—of the horrible mechanism 
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of man-stealing and espionage by which Frederick IT. maintained 
his power—of the strange career (half-highwayman, half-grand 
seigneur) of a professional gambler—or of the petty Courts 
in which, before the French Revolution, so many sham sovereigns 
played at kings and queens, with human beings for their counters. 
All these, and many other subjects of the same kind, are sketched 
off rapidly, easily, and with a life and distinctness altogether 
marvellous in a volume which will not last an active reader 
through a very long railway journey. We conclude our notice 
with a specimen of these strange pictures. The hero has been 
kidnapped, and is thrown, with several companions in misfortune, 
into a raggon, which is to carry him to the depdt of Frederic’s 
recruits :-— 


The covered waggon, to which I was ordered to march, was standing, as I 
have said, in the ay of the farm, with another dismal vehicle of the 
same kind hard by. Each was pretty well filled with a crew of men whom 
the atrocious crimp who had seized me had enlisted under the banners of the 

lorious Frederic ; and I could see by the lanterns of the sentinels, as they 
thrust me into the straw, a dozen dark figures huddled together in the hor- 
rible moving prison where I was now to be confined. A scream and a curse 
my — neighbour showed me that he was most likely wounded, 
as I myself was; and during the whole of the wretched night the moans 
and sobs of the poor fellows in similar captivity kept up a continual 
. painful chorus, which effectually prevented my getting any relief in sleep. 
At midnight (as far as I could judge) the horses were put to the waggons, and 
the creaking, lumbering machines were put in motion. A couple of soldiers, 
a armed, sat on the outer bench of the cart, and their grim faces 
peered in with their lanterns every now and then through the canvas curtains, 
that they might count the number of their prisoners. e brutes were half- 
nk, and were singing love and war songs, such as “O Gretchen mein 
Taubchen, mein Herzenstrompet, mein Kanon, mein Heerpauk, und meine 
Musket,” “ Prinz Eugen der edle Ritter,’ and the like; their wild whoops 
and jodels making doleful discord with the groans of us captives within t 
waggons. Many a time afterwards have I heard those ditties sung on the 
march, or in the barrack-room, or round the fires, as we lay out at night. 
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Jounx Mvurzay, Albemarle-street. 
UNIFORM WITH “KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS” ‘| 
Now ready, with Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 12s, 
rMlE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. Notices of their Lives 
and Works. By J. A. Crows and G. B. CavaLcasELLe, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NICOLAS’ SYNOPSIS OF THE PEERAGE, 
Now ready, one large volume (700 pp.), 8vo, 30s, 
HE HISTORIC PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. Exhibiting, 
under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Origin, Descent, and Present Si 
every Title of Peerage which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. ns a 
New Edition of “The Synopsis of the Peerage of yy and.” By the late Sir Harris 
Nrcotas, Revised, Corrected, and Continued to the Time, including all 
recent Creations, Extinctions, Death s,&e. By Esq., Somerset 
Herald; Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
UNIFORM WITH “HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS.” 
On the 1st of January, 1857, will be published, to be cetat in Ten Monthly 
Vol lumes, Crown 8vo, 6s, each, Vol, 1, of 
4 POPULAR EDITION OF 
TNHE LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the 
Fourth. By the Right Hon. Joun Lorp Campsewt, LL.D., Chief Justice of England. 
Fourth and Revi rised Edition. 
“ A New Edition of ‘The Lives of the Chancellors,’ being called for, I have onions 
this Long Vacation in 7 revising the whole work, and I now offer it to the 
publie in as perfect a state as I can hope that it may ever ‘attain. The minute criti- 


cisms which it has undergone in print, the private communications which I have 
received from friendly readers, and my own subsequent researches, have enabled me 
to correct various mistakes in the text, and to enrich the notes with valuable itlustra- 
tions and references,”—Eztract from Preface, 

Murray, Albemarle-street,_ 


Second Edition, with various New seadings, price 5s. 
RAIGCROOK CASTLE. By Gerarp Massey. 


“With the patient, modest energy to labour forward that has marked his entire life, 
Mr, Massey corrects many defects of style, inserts connecting pg | here and there, 


d off work to the public sensibly improved. Let us not , omit to 
recommend this Book of Prems in its revised form as one of the Gift Books of the 
Exami 


season.” —, iner. 
Davip 86, Fleet-street, London. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 
URIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights. A. Book 1 for 
Old and Young. By Jon» Tucns, FSA, A Author of “Curiosities of 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d., Tenth Thousand. ‘ 
THINGS NWOT GENERALLY KNOWN, —— explained. 
“The notes contained in it are ped with much sense and discretion, and the 
book will eram every one of its jar with those onegueinee little facts on which 
the mind takes pleasure in dwelling.”—Exraminer. 
Davip Boeus, Fleet-street. 
NEW NOVEL BY LADY BULWER LYTTON. 
Just published, in Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d, 
RY SUCCESSFUL! By Lady Butwer Lytton. Illustrated 
with Four 
Werrraxen and Co.; Taunton: F. 
SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEARS GIFT. 
Har-dsomely printed in a clear readable type, on paper, wt with a Portrait of 
por ome Ag and a Vignette of Stratford-on-Avon Church, in 1 vol. Super-royal 8vo, 
price 21s. cloth; and in moroceo, by Haypay, 42s. 
HE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Joun Payne Coxurer, Esq., F.S.A. 
ker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 
FROM LIFE. By Harrier Marriveav. Ilus- 
ted by War. Bawxs, 
nora from Preface.—*‘ Sketches from Life’ is truly the description of these 
Tales. ‘Father d’Estélan‘ is founded on a historical fact nearly two hundred years 
old. The rest have all fallen within my own ——> in regard to ie leading 
incidents, though I have taken liberties in the mode of their ne = various 
reasons, and the of disguise, in consideration of the feelings of 
persons who might otherwise detect the originals of my portraits,” 
London: Warrraker and Co.; Windermere: Joun Garnett; and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 
Early in January will be published, in 8vo. 
APOLEON THE THIRD; A Review of his Life, Character, 
and Policy: with Extracts from "his Writin gs and Speeches, and Reference to 
Contemporary Opinions, By a Bairisa Orricer. 
London; Loneman, Browy, Lonamans, and 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIII.—Apvenrrise- 
MENTs and Brus intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publishers on or BEFORE Tuesday, January 6th, 1357. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


r HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for JANUARY, will 

tain THE POLITICAL ee SHIP OF LORD PALME RSTON— 
LORD. DALHOUSIE'S FINANCIAL ANNEXATION POLICY—AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS, With Critical Reviews of he New Books of the Quarter. 


London: Boswortx and Harrisoy, 215, Regent-street, 


LACK WOOD’S MAGAZIZE for JANUARY, 1857. 
No. CCCCXCV. Price 2s, 


Scenes of Clerical Life——No. I. The Sad A Christmas Tale, 
“Mrs. Barre rowning—Aurora 
“| John Decastro: A Quaint Rechauffe, 
= ae or, The Three Gi Maid Bar 


New Facts and Old Fancies about Sea European Politics. 
Anemones, 
Briackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXXIX. 
JANUARY, 1857, price 2s 


conrents : 
The Second Congress and the Princi- | The Fortunes pence, xi, 


ties. XLIL, and XLIII. 
A Story for the New Year. Isaac Weld, Esq., M. R.LA, V.P.R.DS, 


University Essays. John Twiller—Chaps. VII. to XI. 
The Doctor of Philosophy—Chaps, III, | Poztry:—Peace in the Vale. 
IV., and The Rides and Reveries of Mr, Zsop 


a New Atlas-System of Mr. Keith Smith—continued. 
Johnston, ide, as a Kingdom, 


Dublin: Hopes, Smrirn, and Co., 104, Grafton-street, 
Horst and Buacxerr, London; Mznztgs, Edinburgh; And sold by all Booksellers, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series. —No. XXI. 
JANUARY, 1857. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 

I, Worldliness | Herat and the Persian War. 
The Poet | VII. Boiling Water. 

IL, Disabilities of | VIIL. The Mysteries of Cefalonia, 


Wom Conipapeeey Literature:—§ 1. Theology 
Ill. English ‘Law: Its Oppression and and —§ 2, Edu- 
Confus |  ¢cation.—§ Science. History, 
IV. State of Parties in Italy since 1848, , Biography, Voyages, “wane 
V. Revision of the English Bible. | § 5. Belles Lettres, 


London: Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
1OLBURN’ S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 


W. Hagrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY.—NO. CCCCXXXIII, 


Marmont Due de Raguse. | History of the Newspaper Press. By 
Lost and Found, By the Author of Alexander Andrews 

“ Ashley.” ™~ tJ and the Worker, By J. E. 
The Tiger Killer, 
Recent Discoveries in the Adam | Sketch, 1855. By Florentia, 
The Magic Bell. By Uncle Adam. Mr. Thackeray’s Novels, 


A Swedish tated World, | | 8 of the Nation. 
Trans! rs. Bus! jomacy—Foreign Affairs Cyrus 
Joshua Tubbs, By E, P. Rowsell, Redding. vat 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

JHE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. XLIX. Price 

6s., will be published on the 1st of January, 

CONTENTS: 

I, Sir borard , Coke's Great Oyer of | wa Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich. 


IL. TheSmokeN | Il, The Bourse of Paris in 1790, 1800, 


and 1 


ure. | erican ‘Democracy 
Cornelius Agrippa. — Pow 
V. Coal Mines an their Accidents. TX. The Doc rine ‘of Inspiration. 
. The Mosaic Dispensation and X. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
Christianity. 


London: Jacxson and Watrorp, 18, St, Paul’s-churchyard; and 
MarsHa, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.—Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY.—NO, CCXLI, 


How the World by 

The Millionaire of Mincing-lane. A Tale 
of the Times, lio. 
Chaps. L., and III. 

The Second Congress. 


Hudibrastics. Captain Medwin. 


What we Saw and Did in a Trip to Bak- 
tehi-Sarai, Simphe- 
The the he W. N 
e Taking of the Was est. 
Charles W. Jayne, nd 
Gallery of Theatrical I—Wil- 
Grinsted. 


Anecdotes of the Parisian Theatres. liam Farren, 

Legend - nd Enchanted Hare of the | Shakspereana: Coli and Coleridge. 

urface-life, Materfamilias, worth onclu Chapters. 

Doing the Dun. 


London: Ricwarp BzntiEy, New Burlington-street, 
PrRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
The a Tale of the War. By | Sketches and Studies from Belgium.— 


G. Whyte Melville, Author of Bruges from the Belfry Tower. 
Grand ”&e, Part I, The King King of Denmark’s Ride. 
scan m the original Danish, b 
Ticket of Leave, Mrs. Norton. . 
A Trip to Scotland. A Staff Officer on the War in the Crimea. 
Cornelius Agrippa and the Alchemists. The Tea-Table, An unpublished Poem, 
A Visit toa el Farm in Asia Minor. By Hartley Coleri: 
greys Whately on Bacon. The Triumph of By a New 
The Last Salmon before Close Time. Yorker, 


Sermons and Sermonizers. 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


IOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIIS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By and Potysianx. With appropriate Biographical Notices, 


The DECEMBER Number contains :—PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S, 
Already published :— 


No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.B:S., &c. 
No. 2, The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


” 
No. 3, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c, 
No.4, ,, J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., F.RS., &, 
No.5, Sir B,C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.RS., 
No.6,  E.H. BAILY, Esq, R.A. 
No.7, SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., MP. 


Mavut and Potxstanx, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Boa Fleet-street 
and all Book and Print-sellers, 


NEW ATLASES AND MAPS. 


EDWARD STANFORD 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


i. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


HE FAMILY ATLAS. Containin ing Eighty Maps, 

constructed by eminent Geographers, and engraved on steel under the 

superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, with 
the new Discoveries to the latest date; and an Alphabetical Index. 


PRICE THREE GUINEAS. 


*,* Amongst the most important alterations to be found in this Edition, 
the Publisher would desire to mention the Map of England and Wales, 
Geologically coloured, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland—the Annexation of Oude in 
India—the Revision of the Map of the Asiatic Archipelago, by John Crawford, 
Esq., F.R.S., Author of the celebrated Dictionary of the Archipelago—tho 
Discoveries in Africa by Dr. Livingston, and others—the thorough Revision 
of the Map of New Zealand, from the Admiralty Surveys of Captain Stokes, 
R.N., with Discoveries in the Interior, by Walter Mantell, Esq.—The Star- 
Maps, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart.—and the Plans of London and Paris, 
showing all the recent alterations in those cities to the latest date. 


II. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


CYCLOPAEDIAN;; or, Attas or Generat Maps. 
Published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful Knowledge. Containing Thirty-nine Maps, with an Index to the 

Principal Places in the World, with reference to the Maps. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


Ill. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
T= GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. By Sir Ropgricx I. Murcutsoy, F.R.S., &e., Cor- 
rected to the present date. 


Price—Sheet, 5s.; Case, 7s, 


Iv. 


HE HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Selected from the Maps published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


Twenty-nine Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 


Vv. 


HE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourteen Maps, with Index. Price 7s. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


IL. 
HE HARROW ATLAS OF 
GRAPHY. 
Twenty-one Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEO 


Il. 


HE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Eleven Maps, with Index. Price 7s. 


it. 


[HE SCHOOL ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-five Maps, with Indexes to both Ancient and Modern Maps. 
Price 12s, 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MAPsELLER; AND ALL BooKSELLERS, 
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On DEcEMBER 31 BE PUBLISHED, PRicE 5s. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. VIL 


CONTENTS: 


I. WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Il. THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO ART. 
Ill. BALZAC EN PANTOUFLES. By LEON GOZLAN. 
IV. MR. SPURGEON AND HIS POPULARITY. 
Vv. LATHAM AND GRIMM ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF 
GERMANY. 


‘VL THE LITERATURE’ OF SPIRIT-RAPPING.. 
_ VIL THE CREDIT MOBILIER AND BANKING COMPA- 
NIES IN FRANCE. 


VIII. STRAUSS AND GERMAN HELLENISM. F 
IX. THE APPROACHING SLAVE EMPIRE OF THE WEST, , 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
NATIONAL REVIEW, No. VI. 


“ For ourselves, if we must express an opinion, we e think they (the Septeeset: the 
* National Review’) have rightly di dd recognised the deep spiritual resticss- 
ness and uneasiness of our times ; but the adaptation rr an, own teachings to meet its 
wpneins needs we can by no means con same time we are bound to 
nowledge, and we do sowith all heartiness, co theseviousoss and even devoutness, with 
which its writers approach the high and awful apy with which they undertake to 
= Certain self-styled s of 


from us. "The prestn ber, we may, b permitted to say, will ass ly 
lower its deservedly high reputation in this ri respect. . . Of the literary articles we 
must speak but cursorily The first is on the ‘Gowrie C Conspiracy.’ The logical 


acumen and the cool and quiet judgment displayed in the treatment of avery difficult 
— = mark the essayest as one who is eminently fitted for such investiga- 
tions, ‘Percy Bysshe Shelley’ meets with an appreciating critic in the next paper 
too a ‘iating, in fact, for our taste, and not nearly severe enough, so far as the 
detestable atheism of the English Lucretius is concerned. With Bas wsthetical treat- 
ment of the we have no faulttofind. Itis very high beyond the of common- 
lace. Neither can we dissent from the wholesome castigation adm tered to Mr. 
ydney Dobell’s poem on the War, in the last article but one of the number, . 
papers on ‘ De Foe as a Novelist’ and on ‘Italy’ will both richly reward rasal. Not 
clerical readers alone, but eve: abiretad man amongst us, should read article on 
Personal Influenees on our’ : Ne We 
have no hesitation in describing it as, our as ere 
on that but most interest ot al 


The wh on the ‘many. 
It flourishes still, increasing in strength and the of its 


Oct. 11, 1856, 
“The ‘ National exhibits great talent ; but we should like to see a greater 
element as the crowning Z 
men’ paper most clergy is entit 
* Personal Influences on our : Ne et 
contains some very Dr. Ni who an 
Evangelical in his younger days at Oxford. The abilities of that le man are 
will give great 3 of it will 


ational,’ as usual, presents a list of and Its 
paper is a singularly clear and’ impartial of: 
victs as injured persone ning luckily far. more ‘in 
appropriate: the other — it original, written: ‘is ented 
“Pertonal Influences our Presen Present 
t r is an of the 
Carlyle upon modern theol 
ing for fugitive pieces such as these now-a-days. 
“The article on Shell is amasterly pieceiof criticism. Sheile epost ‘whom, 
than any Whe 


perhaps, w more delighted and more 

inces broad views, and is a comprehensive surve; the shies under 5 
Press, October 4, 1856. 

“All we can do is to squeeze in a well-timed shout Case, tom the very 
interesting’ paper on ‘ Personal Influences on nt byes LF AS This is in 
a different and d strain that” and tone 
small writers often moore y 10 

shares Carlyle’s Boater, Oot 


by one of such remark, hat, if it had stood by ital, instead of 
being so well eae it a have been alone sufficient to sustain the reputation 
of the in. question is an estimate of certain influences 


and eoloured g theology of 
of John iH. = Coleridge, and Carlyle. It is | oat leading of d 


and power has appeared on theological matters in any o Quarter! 
lysis of Newman’s peculiar character of mind is perfect; that of Carlyle is scarcely 


inferior, while that of Co! h we canvot altogether agree in its conclusions 
—is the best best yet given of that untru intolerant, and wraddy mystic. The historical 

of the number is an attempt to unravel the my so-called ‘Gowrie 
It is and and certainly t 


the 
strange story.”—Economist, October 11, 


CHEAP EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN awp HALL beg to announce that on the 1st of January, 1857, 
they will commence the Publication, in Monthly Volumes, of a Complete and Uniform 
Edition of the 


WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY: will be the 
first work issued, and will be completed in Two Volumes, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI:BAZOUKS. 1 By 
Epwarp Money, Lieut.-Col, Ottoman 
Bashi Bazouks. Te 


Post 8vo, with 
Cae. COTTAGE; or, I CAN’T GET IN. A Novelette. 
By the Author of “The Falcon Family,” &, With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


T= SPIRIT OF TRAVEL. By Cuantes Packer, of the 
Inner Temple, In Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE: Illustrated in a Philo- 


Commentary on Garo. L. Crarx, 
History and ot ere in College, in Feap, 
‘0, 78, 


rpae GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI. By T. 
Avovruus In One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Se LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. By 
the late 8. T. Emendations in Mr. 
olio, 1632; and an Introductory Introductory Preface by J.P Parse In Demy 8vo, 


CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS, 
Wrrs Ivivustrations sy H, Brownz. 


Mzssrs. CHAPMAN will publish, on the Of January, 1857, the 
First Volume of a Cheap and Uniform Edition of «te 


NOVELS UF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


‘This Edition will be Handsomely Printed in Crown Octavo, and each Volume will 
contain EIGHT ENGRAVINGS by H..K,BROWNE, Bound in cloth. 


Bs The First Volume issued will be 
LORREQUER. Price Four Shillings 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


RAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER PO; 
printed. Barry Beautifully 
and printed on fine paper. Volume, 


Now first 
with 57 Woodeuts 


HE LIFE OF HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA VON 
known as By 


NETTESHEIM, Doctor. and 
Author Pliny the Two Vols. Post 8v0, 188. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


R. THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS : | containing 
Perkins’s “ Our Street,” ‘olume, 


the ofiginal Il Pree 7. 6. 7s. 6d, 
LEIGH. 


A Poem. In Nine Books. By Exizaperu 
In One Volume, Crown 8vo, 128, ‘Second Edition, nearly 


Manners and Customs of our ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; Illustrations of the 
Grandfathers, By 


0, 
USSIAN PORULAE TALES. Trapslated fr from 
son With 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, ,193, PICCADILLY. 


London: Printed by Tuomas and Axton Eowanps, at 


at their Office, 4, Chandos-strect, Covent garden, 
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